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MANAGEMENTS IN THE KNOW RELY ON 


THE BRITISH TABULATING MACHINE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office: 17 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1. Phone: REGent 8155 


Mr. D. P. Walton, A.C.A., Chief Accountant to Messrs. 
C. A. Parsons & Co. Ltd., has written the inside story of 
the application of Hollerith punched card accounting to 
this famous engineering firm. A very cogent argument 
is presented of interest to all responsible for large scale 
accounting in whatsoever field. If Hollerith means 
little or nothing to you, there could be no better 
introduction to the subject. May we send you a copy? 


ELECTRICAL PUNCHED 
CARD ACCOUNTING 


| 


Twelfth Edition Now Published 


BUCKLEY 
COMPANIES ACTS 


The Hon. D. B. Buckley, m.B.£., M.a. 
Barrister-at-Law ; Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn. 


G. Brian Parker, M.a., LL.B. 
of Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law 


Consulting Editor 
Cecil W. Turner 
Barrister-at-Law ; Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn 


gel Warren, B.a. 
‘8 Barrister-at-La 


** A mine of information for all concerned 
with the legal side of company affairs.” 
—The Financial Times 


Price £5 58., by post 1s. 6d. extra 


Arbitration 


Arbitration plays an important part in the 
professional activities of Chartered, Incor- 
porated and Certified Accountants. 


The Institute of Arbitrators was formed in 
1916 for the purpose of providing an organisa- 
tion which specialised in the knowledge of 
the Law and Procedure therein, as well as to 
further the settlement of disputes by this 
means. 


Membership is open to members of specified 
Professional Bodies among which the Institute 
of Chartered Accountants, the Society of 
Incorporated Accountants and Auditors, and 
the Association of Certified & Corporate 
Accountants are included; and Chartered 
Accountants, Incorporated Accountants and 
Certified Accountants are eligible for the 
Institute Panel for Professional Arbitration 


Particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, 


(Incorporated) 


10 Norfolk Street, W.C.2 


BUTTERWORTH & CO. (PUBLISHERS) LTD. 


TEMPLE BAR LONDON W.C.2. 


Examinations are held in May and November. 


The Institute of Arbitrators 
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Professional Notes 


Wage Restraint 


THE STATEMENT OF THE EXECUTIVE OF THE TRADES UNION CONGRESS, BASED UPON 
areport of its special economic committee, shows a welcome access of statesman- 
ship. It could not have been expected some months, or even weeks, ago that the 
leaders of the trade unions would urge upon their members a standstill on wages, 
especially when a rise in the cost of living is imminent. Even though there are 
escape clauses, the T.U.C. has made a contribution to the anti-inflationary policy 
the importance of which should not be minimised. 

One escape clause provides that if the cost of living rises more than six points 
above its present level of 112, the recommendation is abrogated that unions with 
wages governed by cost of living agreements should waive their rights and that 
other unions should not make claims for rises in wages. 

The policy of the T.U.C. is more far-sighted than might have been expected, but 
itremains to be seen how the constituent unions will react to the recommendations. 
One of the largest unions, that of the engineers and shipbuilders, has already 
decided to press ahead with a claim which would add some £120 million a year 
to the wages bill. Other unions show signs of much restiveness. The mistaken 
notion persists that it is possible to “‘ squeeze” profits for the benefit of wage 
Its latest form is a proposal by the Electricians’ Union that a tribunal 
should be set up to examine profits. All companies would be obliged, under this 
proposal, to make returns to the tribunal showing the uses to which they propose 
to devote undistributed profits. The extreme suggestion is then made that “ the 
tribunal would be empowered to confiscate any sum which could not be justified. 
This money could be transferred . . . 
essentia! industries or to the Treasury to reduce purchase tax on essential con- 
No doubt this particular proposal should 


to provide loans to under-capitalised 


not be taken very seriously but it "does 
indicate the misunderstandings which 
exist regarding the amount and use of 
company reserves. It shows also that, 
since there is no gainsaying the fact 
that distributed profits, after taxation, 
have decreased since before the war by 
18 per cent., while wages, after 
taxation, have incicascd by 23 per 
cent., the attack is now being switched 
against undistributed profits, the fund 
from which the maintenance and re- 
equipment of British industry must, in 
present conditions, be financed. 


Net Profit in Published Accounts 


The following extracts from a recent 
article in the Investors’ Chronicle are of 
special interest to accountants. 

“In their eagerness to abide by the 
letter of the new Act many auditors, 
not surprisingly, have entirely failed to 
catch its spirit. . . . This is to a large 
extent the fault of the new Act, for the 
chief information the investor wants 
from a set of accounts is a figure of 
normal net profit, and nowhere in the 
Act is the provision of such a figure 
insisted upon. The Act does, however, 
make it compulsory for companies to 
show separately the amount of any 
special credit, where this is significant, 
and to state the amounts debited for 
depreciation, income tax and so on. 
Clearly it does this only because it 
attaches so much importance to the end- 
product, namely, the amount of bare 
net profit properly attributable to the 
year under review left available for 
shareholders after the deduction of all 
charges. Yet many accounts, while 
they have to provide all the ingredients 
for the pudding, refuse to serve the 
pudding up. They will, for instance, 
arrive at a ‘profit’ or a ‘ balance’ 
after depreciation and certain other 
charges ; carry this down to the appro- 
priation account; add the amount 
brought in from the previous accounts ; 
deduct income tax, reserve appropria- 
tions and dividend payments already 
made or to be recommended; and 
then show the sum left to be taken 
forward. To get at the true net profit 
of our definition involves, in these cir- 
cumstances, some figuring. . . . 

** Accounts of this sort may be re- 
garded by their compilers as noble 
examples of accounting finesse. Our 
considered view is that (most often 
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unwittingly) they defeat the aims of the 
Companies Act. Having mixed the 
ingredients the auditor washes his 
hands, rolls down his sleeves and 
departs, leaving the shareholder to 
make the best of the mash in the bowl. 
Generally we believe the auditor has no 
idea of the shareholder’s agony of mind 
as he surveys the concoction. So we 
venture to put the following recom- 
mendations on record, with the explan- 
ation that what we call the ‘ profit and 
loss account’ and the ‘ appropriation 
account’ nowadays frequently appear 
under the one heading of ‘ profit and 
loss account’ even though still being 
kept distinct : 

(a) Exceptional revenue, whether arising 
as the profits of previous years or in 
other ways, should be credited in the 
appropriation account, and _ the 
taxation (if any) attributable to that 
revenue should be debited in the 
appropriation account. 

(6) Subject to this, tax should be charged 
in the profit and loss account at an 
amount appropriate to the profits of 
the company’s financial year. 

(c) All ‘ provisions’ should be debited in 
the profit and loss account. 

(d) All ‘ reserve’ allocations, other than 
the amount passed to the future tax 
reserve, should be debited to the 
appropriation account. 

(e) Once these simple rules are observed 
the balance taken down from the 
profit and loss account to the appro- 
priation account should be boldly 
described as the ‘ normal net profit’ 
of the year.” 

The Investors’ Chronicle does not 
appear to suggest that the Eighth 
Schedule and connected parts of the 
Companies Act should be amended to 
give effect to these proposals. In truth, 
it would seem that some further ex- 
perience of the working of the Act is 
needed before an amending Act is 
passed. But as suggestions to the 
accounting profession—which they are 
apparently intended to be—the points 
put forward in the quotations we have 
made are cogent enough and deserve 
the closest and most sympathetic atten- 
tion of the profession. -On many 
occasions we have ourselves com- 


plained, in our feature “ Points from_, 


Published Accounts,” of the practice 
whereby some public companies take 
into credit obviously exceptional and 
extraordinary items of revenue before 
striking the figure which appears in 
their accounts as the “normal net 
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profit ’°—or the figure which, if not 
thus described in so many words, is 
nevertheless the amount which the 
casual and even the careful reader of 
the accounts would take as the net 
profit ascribable to the year’s opera- 
tions. (We voice one of these com- 
plaints this month in respect of the 
accounts of the Odeon Theatres group.) 

The suggestions of the Investors’ 
Chronicle go beyond this point, however. 
For example, following through their 
implications it will be seen that they 
involve that a “ provision” should be 
made (not a “ reserve ’’) for tax on the 
current year’s earnings which has not 
legally accrued at the accounting date. 
Or, in other words, taxation should be 
recognised as a charge against revenue, 
not an appropriation of profits. ‘This 
reversal of the “ old ” accounting view 
is indeed coming increasingly into 
favour in the accounting profession. 
But it will be doubted by many 
accountants whether the time has yet 
arrived when every company should be 
obliged, on pain of universal dis- 
approval (if not of the law’s dis- 
pleasure), forthwith to take out of the 
year’s gross profits all the difference 
between the tax legally accrued at the 
accounting date and the full tax that 
will eventually be payable on the 
profits earned to that date. At the 
very least, several years will be neces- 
sary before every company will have 
been able to afford to make the 
transition over the period, even though 
many have already completed it. 

Taxation does not provide the only 
difficulty in carrying through the 
precepts of the Investors’ Chronicle. To 
take another example, individual judg- 
ment must always be exercised in 
determining what constitutes an “ ex- 
ceptional ” or “ extraordinary ”’ item of 
revenue. Sometimes the criteria are 
obvious enough but sometimes they 
are open to sincere differences of 
opinion. 

There must always remain some 
variations in accounting practice for, 
as has often been said, accounting 
is an art rather than a science. Prob- 
ably these variations will for some time 
inevitably comprise the matters to 
which the Investors’ Chronicle draws 
attention. But that journal’s criticisms 
seem indisputably to point to the main 
lines upon which improvement in the 
form of published accounts is now 


called for. We hope in a subsequent 
issue to define more closely than has 
been possible in this note the details 
of the advances which in our view the 
profession should now advocate—anqd 
as far as lies in its power, adopt. 


Resale Price Maintenance 


The President of the Board of Trade has 
discussed with representatives of the 
Federation of British Industries and the 
National Union of Manufacturers the 
report of the Resale Price Maintenance 
Committee (see ACCOUNTANCY for July, 
1949, page 170). They said that they 
were unable to advise their constituent 
bodies on the question, since resale 
price maintenance took a variety of 
forms in different trades. The President 
of the Board of Trade is proposing, 
therefore, to discuss the issue directly 
with individual trade associations. Heis 
proposing to ask the various associa- 
tions which have schemes of price 
maintenance what they have done or 
are planning to do about controls and 
restrictions. The Government will 
decide upon its course of action in the 
light of their replies. 


Valuation of Films in Accounts 


There is considerable ambiguity and 
diversity in the methods of valuing 
films in balance sheets. We therefore 
welcome the announcement by the 
President of the Board of Trade that 
he is to ask the Standing Consultative 
Committee dealing with matters arising 
in the administration of the Companies 
Act, 1948, to consider this and 
associated questions. 

The obfuscation usually produced by 
this question of the’ valuation of films 
is not cleared by the accounts of Odeon 
Theatres group referred to on page 334 
of this issue of AccoUNTANCY. 

A “ profit” of £1,296,466 on the 
valuation of films in stock is taken into 
credit in the profit and loss account. In 
earlier accounts of Odeon Theatres the 
practice was apparently to value each 
film in stock either at a valuation based 
on box office anticipations or at cost, 
whichever was the lower. Last yeat, 
each film was apparently valued 
on the basis of expected net box 
office receipts. ‘The result was, as 
stated in the directors’ report : 

Contrary to previous practice, estim- 
ated surpluses on successful films have 
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been taken into account and have been 
ofset against estimated losses on un- 
successful films. 

It is only fair to add, however, that 
inthe aggregate unreleased and released 
jlms have been shown at estimated 
realisable value, which is lower than 


cost. 
Last year, it had been stated that 


this group would in future value its 
stock of films by a still different 
method. The cost of each film was to 
have been written-off over its estimated 
life. However, since costs were not 
being met by receipts, this method 
would have resulted last year in 
the carrying forward of losses 
into subsequent years, which was 
dearly undesirable. The directors 
therefore discarded this proposed 
“amortisation ”’ basis of valuation. 
This single example of Odeon 
Theatres certainly seems justification 
enough for the reference of the question 
of film valuations to the Companies Act 
Committee. 


Local Government since the War 


Among the papers delivered at the 
Country Conference of the Chartered 
Institute of Secretaries, held at Brighton 
recently, was one entitled Local Govern- 
ment since the War. ‘The speaker was 
Mr. Ernest Long, F.C.Ls.,  F.S.A.A., 
F.LM.T.A., Member of Council and 
Deputy Chief Accountant, British 
Electricity Authority, and formerly 
Secretary of the Institute of Municipal 
Treasurers and Accountants. 

Mr. Long managed to present, 
within the compass of a pamphlet of 
16 pages, a panorama of the events of 
the past four years set against the 
background of 1888-1939. Local 
authorities reached the zenith of their 
powers during the decade 1935-1945. 
Thereupon there ensued “ the spate of 
reconstruction and planning proposals 
that burst forth to signal the return of 
peace.” ‘The awakening of the social 
conscience led to interference with the 
administration of education, health, 
poor relief, police, planning, fire and 
toads services. Either powers ii respect 
of these services were lost by local 
authorities generally, or they were 
acquired by major bodies—the county 
councils—to the exclusion of borough 
and district councils, which as or- 
ganise’ communities look not too 


kindly upon the inroads made into 
their prerogatives. All this in the 
interests of uniformity and elaboration 
of service, with the State shouldering a 
much greater share of the financial 
burden, and, as a corollary, a more 
meticulous control of services. 

The surrender of local autonomy has 
been hastened also by the programme 
of nationalisation of public utilities. 
Some mitigation has been given by the 
introduction of civic restaurants, enter- 
tainments, information and publicity, 
and extended powers concerned with 
the provision of houses. 


Informers 


A healthy public opinion has always 
classed informers, along with agents 
provocateurs, as a low species of humanity. 
It is a sound instinct which has caused 
an uproar over the recent announce- 
ment by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that rewards will be paid to 
those informing on offences against the 
Exchange Control. The argument that 
the informer is doing no more than his 
duty in assisting the proper operation 
of the law is ingenuous, for he is in 
fact actuated not by respect for the 
law but by motives of personal gain. 
It is bad enough where, as with in- 
formation given about breaches of the 
Sunday observance laws, the informer 
has to come forward in person. But in 
the new dispensation the informer of 
offences against the Exchange Control 
will remain anonymous. 

The discussion on this unsavoury 
announcement of the Chancellor has 
recalled that rewards are also paid for 
information given to the Inland 
Revenue about tax offences—and that 
this practice has existed for very many 
years. This long-established precedent 
does not, however, make the Chan- 
cellor’s announcement any more 
acceptable, but only suggests that when, 
as we hope, he speedily reverses his 
decision about Exchange Control 
offences, he will also abolish the 
objectionable practice of rewarding 
tax informers. 


Rents of Council Houses 


That a.local authority has a duty to 
its ratepayers as well as to its tenants 
is a general proposition with which 
few would quarrel. But any doubt that 
may have been entertained on the ques- 


tion whether in law preference is to be 
shown to the tenants at the expense 
of the ratepayers has now been resolved 
in favour of the ratepayers by the 
decision of Mr. Justice Romer in 
Belcher v. Reading Corporation. 

The Reading Corporation, after con- 
sidering all relevant factors—such as 
the increased cost of labour and 
materials, the level of rents of non- 
council houses in the district and the 
effect that any rise in rents might have 
on the tenants of council houses— 
determined to raise the rents. The 
additional rent was likely to weigh very 
heavily on some of the tenants. 

The Corporation had made a slight 
reduction in the rise in rents originally 
contemplated. This they were able to 
do by freeing the tenants from the 
encumbrance of idle loan charges on 
lands, buildings, roads and _ sewers, 
and by abandoning an anticipated 
surplus of revenue. Incidentally, it 
would appear that once any such 
surplus appeared on the housing 
revenue account, it would have been 
beyond the authority’s powers to apply 
the surplus in reduction of the rents of 
council houses. 

The Court in reviewing the facts 
considered that there was no justifica- 
tion for the contention that the council 
had acted improperly or ultra vires or 
that it had unreasonably disregarded 
the interests of the tenants. It was the 
duty of the council to maintain the 
balance equally between tenants and 
ratepayers; the majority of ratepayers in 
the district were people of means com- 
parable with those of the tenants them- 
selves. In the circumstances, the coun- 
cil had carried out this duty. The rise 
in rents was due, the Court determined, 
not to any unreasonable disregard of 
the tenants’ interests by the council 
but to the economic pressure of existing 
conditions from which no class of the 
community was free at the present 
time. 


Codification of Income Tax 


On his appearance before the Public 
Accounts Committee earlier in the 
year, the Chairman of the Board of 
Inland Revenue made it clear that the 
codification of income tax law was not 
a completely dead issue. He said : 
“ Eight or nine years were spent in 
the 1930s in arriving at a new codi- 
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fication of the income tax law by a 
number of eminent gentlemen under 
Lord Macmillan. Unfortunately it 
proved to be unworkable when the 
Codification Bill was produced. It 
never reached Parliament. Naturally 
we have given very careful considera- 
tion, under the egis of the Parlia- 
mentary authorities, to what can be 
done to get this task tackled again. 
I do not know whether any an- 
nouncement has been made about 
it; probably it has not ; but it has 
been under careful consideration and 
I am hopeful that some steps may be 
possible.” 


Deferment of Legal Aid Scheme 


It will be remembered that one of the 
smaller economies decided upon by the 
Government was a saving of £1 million 
per annum on the proposed legal aid 
scheme. It has now been announced 
that a large part of the scheme will be 
deferred. All the provisions of the 
Legal Aid and Advice Act, except 
those providing for legal aid in Supreme 
Court proceedings, are held over. The 
Solicitor-General has stated that it is 
too early to say whether the intended 
legal aid in Supreme Court proceedings 


will be introduced by July 1, 1950, as 


originally planned, but he pointed out 
that the deferment of the other pro- 
visions of the Act might make it 
possible to advance the date for the 
commencement of this limited part of 
the scheme. (See Accountancy for 
December, 1948, page 275, for a state- 
ment of the full provisions of the 
scheme.) The Law Society, which has 
been entrusted with drawing up the 
details of the new scheme and which 
will be responsible for much of its 
operation, will now have to pigeon-hole 
a good deal of its preparatory work and 
will have to make a new start in 
planning for the operation of the 
truncated scheme. 

Mr. R. E. Yeabsley, c.B.£., F.C.A., 
F.S.A.A., partner in the firm of Messrs. 
Hill, Vellacott & Co., has been 
appointed by the Lord Chancellor as 
auditor of the accounts which will be 
kept by the Law Society for the legal 
aid fund under the scheme. 


Income Tax Evasion 


The Secretary of the Inland Revenue 
Staff Federation, Mr. Douglas 
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Houghton, m.P., has suggested that 
income tax evaded could be estimated 
at about £100 million a year. He said 
that it was surprising to find that 
income tax recovered by the Inland 
Revenue from fraud or _ evasion 
amounted in 1947-48 to only £4 
million, which was hardly higher than 
pre-war when the total of tax assess- 
ments was very much less. The 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
replied that the Inland Revenue were 
confident that the amount of tax 
evaded was nothing like the figure 
suggested by Mr. Houghton. The 
reason for the evasion of tax was, 
he said, the shortage of Inspectors. At 
present there were 1,430, but by 1951 
there would be about 1,630, which 
would allow investigation to be more 
thorough. It should be realised that the 
State had a long arm so far as income 
tax was concerned, it could go back 
over the years and it would catch 
people eventually. The Inland Revenue 
had appointed a committee last 
February to see what could be done 
and in three districts, which he would 
not name, a special drive for the 
recovery of taxes was being made. 
Results were expected shortly. It 
appears to us that the Inland Revenue 
authorities are perhaps rather too 
optimistic about the extent of evasion, 
and we hope their “drive” against 
it can soon be intensified. 


Errors in P.A.Y.E. Assessments 
and Deductions 
A sample check made by the Inland 
Revenue into Schedule E assessments 
shows that in the tax year 1947-48 the 
number of cases in which there were 
errors amounted to 7.7 per cent., the 
amount of the average error being 
roughly £6 either way. These figures 
were given recently by the chairman 
of the board before the Public Accounts 
Committee and he explained that they 
were due to pressure upon temporary 
staff to complete assessments. 

This sample check is, of course, 
distinct from the audit which is made 
of employers’ deductions of tax under 
P.A.Y.E. The chairman said that this 
audit cc vers «} per cent. or thereabouts 
of employers’ returns, but the extent of 
errors revealed by the audit was not 
divulged. 
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Tax Inspectors and Coliectors 


Whether the division of functions 
between Inspectors and Collectors of 
Taxes should be modified has been the 
subject of investigation by a Com. 
mittee of the Board of Inland Revenye. 
The Chairman of the Board, Sir Eric 
Bamford, revealed this in answerin 
questions before the Public Accounts 
Committee earlier this year. It was 
suggested by the committee _ that 
additional work or delays might be 
caused by the division of functions, 
Sir Eric replied that the question had 
been considered a number of times in 
the history of the Inland Revenue but 
was being examined further. 


Electronic Accounting ? 


According to American reports, new 
electronic machines and _ calculators 
hold out the hope of a revolution in 
clerical and detailed accountancy work. 
It is already possible to construct 
electronic machines for transmitting 
sales records from the cash registers of a 
department store to a central calculator 
which records and analyses the in- 
formation and prints monthly bills and 
other statements. Electronic computa- 
tors for pay-roll calculations and other 
accounting operations are, it is stated, 
now in production. Such machines will, 
for example, absorb from punched 
cards details of pay rates, deductions, 
and so on, and will compute the results 
ten times faster than the punched card 
machine itself. 

“Tf,” says the Industrial Bulletin of 
Arthur D. Little, Inc. (published in Cam- 


clerical work involving customers’ ac- 
counts, inventories, pay-rolls, tax de- 
ductions and statistics could be done 
by machines, the result would be com- 
parable to the advantage of machine 
tools over hand labour on production.” 

Electronic machines may have other 
uses in the economic field. ‘“‘ Econo- 
mists at Harvard are using a computor 
to study the complex effects on industry 
of any particular upset to the economic 
equilibrium, such as a decision to en- 
large the Air Force. The computor 
makes it possible to trace down such 
remote repercussions as the demands on 
the shoe industry for the pilots’ boots, 
and on the construction industry for 
more shoe factories, if they are needed.’ 
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ACCOUNTANCY 


;ORMERLY THE INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS’ JOURNAL ESTABLISHED 1889 


_ 


The Annual Subscription to AccounTANcy is 12s. 6d., which includes postege to 

all parts of the world. The price of a single copy is 1s. od., postage extra. All 

communications to be addressed to the Editor, Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 
Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2. 


Mr. Bevan’s Granny 


Mr. ANEURIN BEVAN HAD SOME DIs- 

approving comments on accountants 

to make the other day. “‘ A very large 

number of the so-called steel-masters 

are accountants,” he said, “‘ using the 
brains of technicians. I know some of 
these accountants. They were brought 
into the steel industry by the banks, 

and they know as much about the 
making of steel as my granny.” 

At about the same time as the 
Mi. ster of Health delivered himself of 
this homely piece of criticism, there 
appeared the report and accounts for 
1948-49 of the Overseas Food Cor- 
poration. The certificate of the auditors 
appointed by the Minister of Food 
contained the following illuminating 
passage : 

We are unable to report that in our 
opinion proper books of account have 
been kept by the corporation and that 
we have obtained all the information and 
explanations which, to the best of our 
knowledge and belief, were necessary for 
the purposes of our audit, because : 

(1) for the reasons set out in the 
explanatory notes, proper records of the 
expenditure relating to both fixed and 
current assets were not maintained ; 

(2) there have been many instances 
where documents in support of trans- 
actions recorded in the books have not 
been produced to us. 

Mr. Bevan might fail to see how the 
fact that the East African groundnuts 
scheme has been operated with a 
travesty of an accounting organisation 
reflects upon the aptness of his remarks. 
Yet even he is probably aware that 
something is desperately wrong in the 
state of Tanganyika when up to March 
31 last some £23 million had been spent 
upon the groundnuts scheme and last 
year’s crop fell short of the tonnage of 
seeds planted! Mr. Bevan’s granny 
would not, we are sure, allow that kind 
of horticulture in her back yard. No 


doubt, even if the Minister of Health 
could bring himself to peruse such 
unworthy documents as the report and 
accounts of the corporation, he would 
fail to find any evidence that mana- 
gerial or technical control was in- 
efficient largely because financial and 
accounting control was, for a very long 
period, virtually absent. But Mr. 
Bevan’s grandmotherly simplicity will 
hardly be shared by any other reader 
of the report and accounts. 

The indisputable truth is that the 
sorry situation of the Overseas Food 
Corporation results from the im- 
petuous pushing ahead of the scheme 
by technicians who had little or no 
regard for the larger financial issues. 
They were allowed to act so irre- 
sponsibly for so long a period because 
the financial side of the corporation 
was ineffective and the accounting 
organisation insufficiently staffed to 
produce quickly enough essential docu- 
ments and accounts. Those documents 
and accounts, produced in time, would 
have enabled the higher administration 
to act and, even more important, would 
have informed Parliament and the 
general public of the facts upon which 
they could have insisted upon action. 

It would hardly be worth devoting 
attention to Mr. Bevan’s outburst 
about accountants unless it illustrated a 
disposition, much more widely shared, 
to denigrate the importance of financial 
control and the validity, as a guide to 
business decisions, of the financial out- 
come of the operations of industry, 
whether nationalised or private. Yet 
without the money measure we 
should do as well if we based our- 
selves upon intuition—as, indeed, 
one Government spokesman recently 
claimed we should—as upon the 
criteria of the technicians. The 
“meaningless symbols” of money— 


as they were once termed by another 
member of the Cabinet—have a habit 
not only of tinkling but also, as the 
groundnuts scheme has shown, of 
making a resounding clash from time to 
time. 

The report and accounts of the Over- 
seas Food Corporation state that the 
inadequacy of the accounting organisas 
tion was early recognised but staff could 
not be obtained quickly enough to set 
it right. In circumstances such as these, 
it is surely abundantly clear that so 
far from disparaging the accounting 


profession, the official attitude should . 


be one of encouragement. 

‘The accountant who is in practice 
on his own account has, indeed, no 
cause to welcome the great demand for 
accountants flowing at present from 
official and semi-official bodies, how- 
ever much it may: be appreciated by 
the recently qualified junior. Dispas- 
sionate outside observers see the dangers 
of the situation. Thus, the Economist 
said, in recent issue : 


Nationalisation, and the new develop- 
ments in cost accounting and scientific 
management, have combined to improve 
the salaries for juniors by something like 
150 per cent. since 1938. Experienced 
accountants, at present, can earn high 
salaries in industry. So far as can be 
foreseen, this trend towards salaries and 
away from fees is a permanent 
feature of accountancy; yet it is the 
office of the practising accountant which 
forms the nursery for the very distinctive 
set of professional methods and codes 


which is so demanded. . . . The decline ' 


in the strength of the independent pro- 
fession is not an urgent matter of to-day 
and to-morrow. . . . But it should be a 
matter of genuine concern in a demo-, 
cratic society, for it is unquestionable that 
the maintenance of high standards of! 
competence and conduct depends upon, 
. the private fee-earning practitioner, 
endorsed by a corporate professional | 
body. 
Surely the accountancy profession as} 
a whole, and the practising accountant, 
in particular, may reasonably expect: 
from members of the Government an) 
understanding of problems such as 
these which to-day confront the pro- 
fession, perhaps even some co-operation: 
in meeting them, rather than baseless. 
criticisms and innuendoes. For as the 
groundnuts scheme has shown, the 
profession’s problems are ultimately the 
Government’s problems also. 
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The Accounts and Audit of Building 
Societies 


THE EARLIEST KNOWN BUILDING SOCIETY WAS ESTABLISHED 
over one hundred and sixty years ago but the rapid growth 
of the societies took place after the first world war, and with 
the exception of the period of the second world war their 
steady and impressive expansion has continued. 

Building societies are bodies established for raising by 
the subscriptions of members a stock or fund for making 
advances to members out of the funds of the society upon 
the security of freehold or leasehold estate by way of 
mortgages. They consist of terminating and permanent 
societies and incorporated and un-incorporated societies. 
A terminating society is one which by its rules terminates 
at a fixed date or when a result specified in its rules has 
been attained. A permanent society is one which has not 
by its rules any such fixed date or specified result at which 
it shall be terminated. The majority of the societies are 
now incorporated and of the permanent type and therefore 
this article deals primarily with permanent incorporated 
societies. 

There are two classes of members, investing (or unad- 
vanced) members, who subscribe capital and in return 
receive dividends or interest, and borrowing (or advanced) 
members, to whom loans are made upon mortgage of 
freehold or leasehold houses and other properties and who 
pay the society interest for their accommodation. — 

_ Societies may also be authorised to receive money on 
deposits or loans from members, or other persons, cor- 
porate bodies and joint stock companies. 


INVESTMENT SHARES 


The rules must set forth, inter alia, the manner of raising 
the stock or funds of a society ; the terms upon which 
unadvanced subscription shares are to be issued; the 
manner in which the contributions are to be paid to the 
society and withdrawn by the members ; the terms upon 
which paid-up shares, if any, are to be issued and with- 
drawn ; and whether preferential shares are to be issued, 
and, if so, within what limits. 

Fully paid shares may be any denomination, such as 
£1, £10, £25, etc., according to the rules of the society 
concerned. Subscribing shares may be shares whereby 
the investing member contracts to pay a regular amount 
at stated intervals until the share has become fully paid, 
or they may consist of partly paid shares which can be 
converted into fully paid shares by payments at any time 
at the wish of the member. A few societies issue preference 
shares. 

Dividends on shares may be credited to the share- 
holder’s account or paid by a dividend warrant. Under a 
special arrangement with the Inland Revenue dividends 
are paid subject to income tax thereon being borne by the 
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society. Investors must include these dividends in their 
returns of total income. No further tax is payable by the 
recipient nor can a refund of tax be claimed, but the actual 
dividends will be included for the purpose of charging 
sur-tax. ; 

The amount which may be invested in building societies 
varies, but there is a maximum of £5,000 generally imposed 
in accordance with the terms of the special income tax 
arrangement that the total holding of any one investor 
(husband and wife being treated as one for the purpose) 
shall not exceed this figure. 


DEPOSITS 
Depositors are secured creditors and rank in priority to 
shareholders in a winding-up. Under Section 15 (2) of the 
Building Societies Act, 1874, the total amount which may 
be received on deposit or loan at any one time shall not 
exceed two-thirds of the amount for the time being owing 
to the society by mortgages from its members, and under 
Section 15 (1) of the Act of 1894 societies shall not accept 
any deposit except on the terms that not less than one 
month’s notice may be required before repayment or 
withdrawal. The rules must also set forth whether the 
society intends to borrow money and, if so, within what 
limits not exceeding those prescribed above. 

In view of the greater degree of security enjoyed by 
depositors interest is usually at a lower rate than that 
applicable to shares. It is paid on the same basis as share 
dividends—income tax is borne by the society. With- 
drawals may be made in accordance with the terms agreed 
with the depositor, the rules or bye-laws of the society, 
and the provisions of Section 15 (1) above mentioned. 

A pass book is issued to each depositor and every deposit 
book or acknowledgment or security of any kind given for 
a deposit or loan by a society must set out the whole of 
Sections 14 and 15 of the Building Societies Act, 1874. 


ADVANCES ON MORTGAGE 

Advances may be made to members and non-members 
on the security of first mortgages on freehold and leasehold 
properties. The rules of every society must state the 
manner in which advances are to be made and repaid ; 
the deductions, if any, for premiums and the conditions 
upon which a borrower can redeem the amount due from 
him before the expiration of the period for which the 
advance was made. 

Societies are prohibited from advancing on second 
mortgage unless the prior mortgage is in favour of the 
society making the advance. 

The building society repayment mortgage under which 
the borrower repays capital together with interest by 
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periodic instalments over an agreed term of years is still 
the most popular form. This may be varied in approved 
cases by allowing borrowing members to pay interest only 
for a term of years on the whole or a part of the advance. 
Another alternative which has gained considerable popu- 
larity in recent years is the endowment assurance scheme 
under which the borrower pays interest only on the 
advance, but in addition charges by way of collateral 
security an endowment assurance policy for a sum not less 
than the amount borrowed, the mortgage being repaid 
out of the proceeds of the policy on maturity or the 
borrower’s earlier death. 

Advances in excess of the normal may be made subject 
to the provision of suitable collateral security, the accept- 
able types of security being laid down in the Act of 1939. 

The method of charging interest varies somewhat, but 
whilst a few societies calculate interest on monthly rests, a 
large number work on annual balances. 

Further advances may be granted to enable borrowers 
to carry out repairs, alterations and decorations to their 
property or for any other sufficient reason. 


INVESTMENT OF SURPLUS FUNDS 
Any society may from time to time, subject to its rules, 
invest any portion of its funds not immediately required 
for its purposes upon real or leasehold securities or in the 
public funds or in trustee securities. 


ACCOUNTS 


Each year accounts must be prepared of the receipts and 
expenditure of the society and a general statement of its 
funds and effects, liabilities and assets in the form pre- 
scribed by the Registrar of Building Societies. They must 
be countersigned by the secretary or other principal 
officer and certified by the auditors, who must examine all 
mortgage deeds and other securities. 

Every member, depositor and creditor for loans is 
entitled, if he asks for it, to receive a copy of the annual 
statement in the form prescribed by the Registrar ; and a 
copy in the same form must be presented to the annual 
meeting and suspended in a conspicuous place in every 
office of the society. The copy on the official form A.R.II, 
together with a return of properties sold, must be sent to 
the Registrar within fourteen days of the annual meeting 
or within three months of the close of the society’s financial 
year, whichever period expires first. If the accounts have 
been presented to the annual meeting before submission 
to the Registrar a certificate to this effect must be furnished 
by the chairman of directors in the space provided. 

In preparing accounts for publication any account or 
item may be omitted if the entry would be nz or if the 
omission is authorised by a footnote. Instructional words 
printed in italics may also be omitted. 

The prescribed form of account requires societies to 
publish the following : 

Shares Account 

Deposits and Loans Account 

showing separately receipts and payments in respect of 
(a) deposits and loans 
(6) bank loans and overdrafts. 
Mortgage Account 
Investments Account 


Profit and Loss Account 
Directors’ fees are to be shown separately and profits and 
losses on investments are to be excluded. 

Appropriation Account 
showing profits and losses on investments and other capital 
profits and losses. 

General Reserve Account 

Other Reserve Accounts (if any) 

Balance Sheet 
In place of the heading ‘‘ Other Liabilities and Contingency 
Accounts ” the revised form of account requires “‘ Other 
Liabilities” and ‘“‘ Provisions” to be shown separately: 
Under “‘ Other Liabilities ” should be included any known 
amount which is due at the date of the balance sheet. “ Pro- 
visions ” should include any amount written off or retained 
by way of providing for depreciation, renewals, etc., or set 
aside to provide for any known liability of which the amount 
cannot be determined with substantial accuracy, including 
taxation, dividends and interest to shareholders. 

Schedules 
In three parts (or as many as may be applicable). 

In addition, the published accounts of most societies 


include a report of the directors and it is recommended 
that in this report : 


(a) the word “ profit” should never be used to denote 
the balance before providing for payment of divi- 
dends or interest to shareholders ; 

(6) it should show separately the amount brought 
forward, the surplus for the year and the manner in 
which it is disposed of by way of dividends, transfer 
to reserve and amount carried forward ; 

(c) attention should be drawn to any items of a capital 
nature which are included in the income for the year. 


TAXATION 
Income Tax 
Building societies have for over fifty years been assessed 
for income tax under arrangements entered into by them 
with the Inland Revenue. The arrangements have varied 
from time to time but the broad principle is that a society 
accounts for tax in respect of its distributions to its investors 
in a sum estimated to be equal to the aggregate of the 
individual liabilities on such distributions. On the “ excess 
of whole profit,” arrived at by formula, the society is 
liable at full standard rate. 


Profits Tax 
While building societies are assessed to profits tax on the 
same basis as other trades or businesses, there is provision 
for an overriding maximum of liability of 6 per cent. of the 
adjusted profits, computed without any deduction , for 
interest paid on money borrowed by the society from its 
members or depositors (See Finance Act, 1947, Section 42, 
and Finance (No. 2) Act, 1947, Section 7 (3) ).’ 
The Building Societies Association recommends societies 
to make provision for taxation in their annual accounts 
as follows : 


Income Tax 
Provision should be made in the annual accounts 
for at least the minimum or legal liability. That is, the 
provision should include that part of the liability of the 
fiscal year proportionate to the end of the society’s 
accounting year. = 
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Where a society is on a preceding year basis of 
assessment, if the earnings of the actual year are greater 
than those of the preceding year then provision for tax 
should be based on such greater earnings. 

Provision should be built up for tax at least in respect 
of the liability for the period between the end of the 
society’s current financial year and the following April 5 to 
cover any contingencies of diminished earnings and 
variation in tax liability. 

Profits Tax 


Provision should be made in the annual accounts for the 
full amount of the liability to the date of the balance sheet 
based on the profits of the period under review. 


Generally 


The profit and loss account should bear a full twelve 
months’ charge in respect of taxation. Any additional 
provisions should be debited to the appropriation account. 

In the case of income tax deducted from investment 
income it is recommended that societies should not carry 
this forward in their accounts as an asset. 


AUDIT 

The rules of every society must state the manner of 
appointing, remunerating and removing the auditors, one 
at least of whom must be a person who publicly carries 
on the business of an accountant. The rules must also 
provide for an annual or more frequent audit of the 
accounts and inspection by the auditors of the deeds of all 
mortgages and other securities belonging to the society. 

The audit programme will be prepared having regard to 
the size of the society, whether its organisation embraces 


Points in Practice 


branches and/or agencies, and the system of internal 
check in force. 

Every auditor, in attesting any such annual account or 
statement, must either certify that it is correct, duly 
vouched, and in accordance with law, or specially report 
to the society in what respect he finds it incorrect, un. 
vouched, or not in accordance with law. He must also 
certify that he has at that audit actually inspected the 
mortgage deeds and other securities belonging to the 
society, and must state the number of properties with 
respect to which deeds have been produced to and actually 
inspected by him. 

Where the auditors have been unable to examine the 
deeds for the reasons given below, the Registrar has decided 
that he will raise no objection to their certificate being 
varied by adding the under-mentioned words, whichever 
may be applicable, at the end of the statutory form of 
certificate : 


(a) “except . . . deeds held in the Land Registry ” ; 

(b) “‘ except mortgages redeemed after the end of the 
financial year, in which cases we have verified the 
payment to the society of the amount required to 
redeem the mortgage ”’ ; 

(c) “except . . . deeds held by solicitors in the normal 
course of business.” 


Building societies are required to keep records showing 
the value placed upon mortgage securities together with the 
name of the surveyor and particulars of any additional 
security taken. This information will be contained in the 
files relating to the individual mortgage applications and 
the mortgage register. 


notice calling the meeting for the purpose 
of passing the necessary resolutions. If the 
company has insufficient unissued shares to 
meet the proposed bonus issue, further 


BONUS SHARES 


THE RECENT INSTRUCTIONS OF THE CHAN- 
cellor to the Capital Issues Committee have 


Procedure for Small Issues 


resolutions increasing the capital must be 
prepared and passed in accordance with the 
provisions of the Articles of Association. 
Section 61 (a) of the Companies Act, 1948, 
provides that a company may increase its 


arrested the lively activity of recent months 
in the capitalisation of reserves and un- 
distributed profits by the issue of bonus 
shares to existing shareholders. 

The procedure and implications are still 
of interest to accountants, although for a 
period of unknown duration their interest 
can only be academic, apart from small 
issues. Attention must be drawn to the fact 
that there is now no absolute ban such as 
existed during the war period. Permission 
of the Capital Issues Committee is only 
necessary when the amount involved is over 
£50,000, so that the present restriction need 
not deter companies from proceeding with 
issues for small amounts provided the total 
amount of capital commitments which 
would require Capital Issues Committee 
consent do not exceed £50,000 in any one 
year. 


$22 


It may, therefore, be of interest to consider 
the procedure for these issues. 

The company must have available un- 
distributed profits or reserves equivalent to, 
or preferably in excess of, the proposed 
issue. Care must be taken to see that the 
issue is not excessive bearing in mind that 
future trading may result in losses, when it 
would be preferable to have in hand 
undivided profits for the purpose of 
avoiding a deficit balance. 

The directors should first of all consider 
the type of shares to be issued and the 
rights attaching to them, and for this 
purpose the provisions of the Articles of 
Association must be borne in mind. In 
many cases it will prove advantageous if the 
issue is made in redeemable preference 
shares. The proposals are then brought to 
the attention of the shareholders in the 


share capital if so authorised by its Articles. 
Companies’ Articles usually include pro- 
visions similar to those given in Clause 44 of 
Table A of the Companies Act, 1948, per- 
mitting increases to capital by ordinary 
resolution. If there is no such provision in 
the company’s Articles a special resolution 
must be passed to make the amend- 
ment. When capital -is increased the 
appropriate return to the Registrar of Com- 
panies must be made and the stamp duty 
at 10s. per cent. and the small capitation 
fee paid thereon. On the issue of the shares 


a Return of Allotments is necessary, and - 


for this purpose the issue may be returned 
as a subscription in cash provided the 
necessary note is given at the foot of the 
return. 


Bonus Shares and Profits Tax 
The issue of bonus shares, not being treated 
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as distribution to shareholders, does not 
attract any liability to profits tax. 

There is an important point to be borne 
in mind in connection with the liability 
io profits tax arising in liquidation : 
any payment made to shareholders in 
excess of share capital is treated as a dis- 
tribution and a distribution charge is pay- 
able thereon. Had the company, prior to 
liquidation, converted its reserves into share 
capital by the issue of bonus shares, this 
distribution charge would be avoided on 
the bonus issue. 

Effect of Issues 

One wonders why the issue of bonus shares 
has received so much attention by the 
authorities over the period since 1939. It 
must be recognised that the only effect of 
issuing bonus shares is to give shareholders 
more “pieces of paper” called share 
certificates, so that, irrespective of the 
extent to which the capital has been 
“watered,” the resultant proportionate 
share of the company’s assets is identical 
to that owned before the operation. 
Accountants will have no difficulty in 
agreeing that the value of a shareholder’s 
interest in a company is unaltered by the 
issue of bonus shares, for obviously the 
company’s real capital is unaltered and the 
shareholder’s interest therein cannot pos- 
sibly be affected by increasing the number 
of shares held when all shareholders of that 
class have received identical treatment. 

The argument that shares quoted on the 
Stock Exchange at lower prices, or at prices 
nearer their nominal value, are more 
readily marketed, has only a restricted 
application and cannot justify the sug- 
gestion made in many quarters that share- 
holders are receiving a valuable free gift. 

The advantage to shareholders and also 
to the community at large is that the real 
interest in the capital employed is more 
correctly represented by the increased 
capital, and the rate of dividend paid 
thereon more correctly represents the facts 
than was the case prior to the bonus issue. 
Misunderstanding appears to exist in the 
minds of the public who do not, and in many 
cases cannot, relate the rate of dividend 
paid on particular shares to the shareholders’ 
interest in the company concerned. 
Restrictions 
In the light of these points, let us consider 
fora moment the various restrictions which 
have been placed on the issue of bonus shares. 

During the war period the issue of bonus 
shares was prohibited. It was contended 
that in this manner counter-attractions to 
the investment of surplus funds in Govern- 
ment Funds were removed. Whether this 
restriction, which prevented a_ greater 
number of companies’ shares being avail- 
able ai lower prices, really achieved any real 
result is open to question, bearing in mind 
hat many shareholders have their invest- 


ments spread over a very wide field, with a 
comparatively small number of shares in 
individual companies. It is thought that 
no difficulty was experienced in realising 
these shares at the higher prices prevailing. 

By the Finance Act, 1947, a penal tax of 
10 per cent. on the issue of bonus shares 
was introduced. The financial world saw 
no reason why this impost should be paid 
for the privilege of granting shareholders 
two or more share certificates representing 
an identical proportionate value in the 
company’s assets and for this reason few 
companies considered it desirable to increase 
the company’s revenue by paying the bonus 
issue tax. 

This tax was removed by the Finance Act, 
1949, and bonus issues of under £50,000 
in any one year were freely allowed, those in 
excess of this figure requiring the assent 
of the Capital Issues Committee. Now, only 
a few months later, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has deemed it wuecessary to 
prohibit again the issue of these shares if 
the amount is such that previously the 
sanction of the Capital Issues Committee 
would have been required. 


The Trend of Taxation 
FURTHER EVIDENCE OF THE INTEREST AND 
concern of the accountancy profession 
in the present high level of taxation is 
afforded by the paper read by Mr. S. J. 
Pears before the recent conference of 
the Institute of Chartered Accountants 
at Harrogate. There will be general 
agreement with Mr. Pears’s view that it 
would be advantageous if the whole 
question could be reviewed by a Royal 
Commission, for there can be no doubt 
that there has been, over the quarter of 
a century since the Colwyn Commission 
sat, a revolutionary change both in ideas 
concerning the proper functions of the 
State and in the fiscal measures by 
means of which those functions can be 
performed. Mr. Pears would have the 
Commission consider : first, the funda- 
mental principles of taxation ; secondly, 
the quantitative relation between direct 
and indirect taxation ; thirdly, whether 
indirect taxation should be more pro- 
gressive ; fourthly, the question of 
P.A.Y.E. ;  fifthly, whether business 
should be taxed as such or taxation 
should be solely on the individual 
according to capacity to pay; and, 
sixthly, the question of taxation in 
relation to nationalised industry. 

Mr. Pears would seem to favour the 
average basis for assessment of taxa- 
tion, justly pointing out that a steeply 
progressive tax penalises the man 


wv 


whose income is a fluctuating one. 
Readers will remember that prior to 
1926 the assessment of trading profits 
under Case I or Case II of Schedule D 
was on the average profits of the 
three preceding years. The arguments 
against the average basis are less 
cogent where a _ potential sur-tax 
liability has to be taken into considera- 
tion. An allied point made by Mr. 
Pears and widely recognised (especially 
on the Stock Exchange) is the adversd’ 
effect of high taxation on willingness to, 
bear business risks—at a time, it may’ 
be added, when so much depends on: 
initiative. 

Mr. Pears urges the commonly held: 
view that high taxation adversely’ 
affects maximum effort, the capacity 
of a business to build up replacement 
reserves and working capital, the’ 
volume of voluntary saving and hence’ 
the supply of capital for industry. 

Holding to the view, which seemed at 
one time likely to become outmoded,,. 
that national housekeeping should be’ 
framed on the principles that must be 
observed in private housekeeping, Mr. ' 
Pears would have the State first con- 
sider what it can afford to raise in* 
taxation, that is, how much of total 
income can be withdrawn without 
adversely affecting production, and: 
secondly, on this criterion, determine- 
the amount it can spend on defence,’ 
social and other services. In his 
opinion, taxation is too high and there- 
fore it follows that public expenditure’ 
should be reduced. In fact, he holds, 
the procedure has been reversed: the’ 
amount of spending being first deter-i 
mined and then, without due regard 
to the effects of taxation, the amount 
appropriate to that amount of sponte 
being raised. 

Obviously, it is a matter of extreme 
theoretical and even more extreme 
practical difficulty to determine the 
best level of taxation in relation to 
which the existing level can be said ‘to 
be too high or too low. In this matter 
economics and political philosophy 
overlap and controversy is apt to be 

acute. 


general contention that high taxation 
should be equitable will be accepted, 
even though there is no scientific means 
of attaining a satisfactory, that is,.a 
logically valid, definition of what con 
stitutes equitable taxation of an equit> 
able distribution of taxation. » cong 


Not less clearly, Mr. Pears’s. 
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Hotel Notices 


e——— 


What is the liability of an hotel if the property of a guest is stolen? What bearing on this liability has 
a notice exhibited in the bedrooms that the proprieiors will not hold themselves responsible unless the guests act in accordance with th 
directions of the notice? And what ts the effect of the notice exhibited in accordance with the Innkeepers Liability Act, 1863 ? 


THE QUESTIONS POSED ABOVE, NONE OF THEM NEW YET 
possessing a perennial interest, were considered by 
the Court of Appeal in the recent case of Olley v. Marl- 
borough Court, Lid. (1949, L.J.R. 360). The facts were that 
a Mrs. Violet Ellen Olley, the plaintiff, was a guest for 
reward at the Marlborough Court Hotel for a period of 
nearly two years. Some six months after her first going 
there, various articles, including furs and jewellery belong- 
ing to her and amounting in value to over £50, were 
stolen. It appears that the plaintiff, on leaving the hotel 
on the day on which the goods were stolen, left the key 
of her bedroom, the door of which she had closed, on the 
key-board in the reception office. This key-board was 
placed on the far wall of the reception office and appears 
to have been used by some, though not all, of the guests. 
At all events, the placing of a bedroom key upon the 
board by one of the guests was not an unauthorised act ; 
it was, on the contrary, responding to an implied invitation 
so to do. 

According to the evidence, on the day in question, about 
three o’clock in the afternoon, a young man entered the 
hotel, went to the reception office, appears to have used 
the lift, and was later seen, by the same witness, to leave 
the hotel carrying a small suitcase which he had not with 
him when he entered. It seems that a receptionist should 
have been on duty but was not actually in the office at the 
time, and though the porter was on duty he was at the 
time in question cleaning a bust of the Duke of Marlborough 
and so not attending to people entering the hotel. The 
plaintiff pleaded negligence and the breach of an implied 
term of a contract that the property of the plaintiff in her 
bedroom would be taken proper care of and that the 
bedroom key, on being placed on the key-board, would be 
guarded. The defendants denied negligence and’ any 
such implied term of a contract and set up the plea of 
contributory negligence and the statutory limitation of 
liability under Section 3 of the Innkeepers Liability 
Act, 1863. 

In the Court of First Instance Mr. Justice Oliver had 
found that the proprietors of the hotel were negligent in 
allowing the bedroom keys to be within easy access of any 
person entering the hotel. In the Court of Appeal Lord 
Justice Bucknill agreed that there had been negligence but 
thought it consisted not in the keys being in an accessible 
Position but in the fact that there was no person on the 
afternoon in question keeping watch on the open front 
door through which anyone might enter. It was, in fact, 
through their agents that the proprietors were negligent 
of their duty to take reasonable care of the property of their 
guests. Two of the three Lords Justice cited Scarborough v. 


[CONTRIBUTED] 


Cosgrove (1905, 2 K.B. 805) with approval. In that case 
Romer, L.J., had said (at p. 815) : 

Seeing that the landlord carries on his business of a 
boarding-house-keeper for reward I think he is bound 
to carry on that business with reasonable care having 
regard to the nature and normal conduct of the business 
as known to the guest, or as represented to the guest by 
him ; and if by reason of a breach of that duty on his 
part the luggage is lost I can see no reason why he 
should not be held liable for that loss to the guest. 

That, then, is the answer to the first of the three questions 
posed. 

The second question presents more difficulty. It is almost 
invariably found not only in hotels but in any public place, 
such as a restaurant, that notices are exhibited in which 
the proprietors lay down, or endeavour to lay down, con- 
ditions under which alone they will be responsible, or even 
expressly state that they will accept no responsibility at all. 
What is the legal effect of such a notice ? In this case there 
was a notice in the plaintiff’s bedroom stating, inéer alia, 
that “‘ The proprietors will not hold themselves responsible 
for articles lost or stolen unless handed to the manageress 
for safe custody. Valuables should be deposited for safe 
custody in a sealed package and a receipt obtained.” 

Two distinct questions arise : first, does the notice have 
effect as a contract, and, secondly, in the event of that 
question being answered affirmatively, what is the pro- 
tection it affords ? In this aspect of the case the judgment 
of Denning, L.J., is particularly clear. Having observed 
that those who seek to exempt themselves from their 
common-law liability must prove the contract strictly, 
he pointed out three ways in which this could be done: 
first, by a document in writing signed by the party to be 
bound ; secondly, by one party handing to the other 
before or at the time of the contract a written notice 
specifying the terms; and, thirdly, a prominent public 
notice which would be apparent to the other party when 
making the contract. But it would be seldom that a notice 
in an hotel bedroom would satisfy these conditions, for it is 
probable that in most cases the contract would have been 
concluded before the notice was seen. Denning, LJ., 
observed (at p. 368): “As a rule the guest does not see 
them [the notices] until after he has been accepted as 4 
guest. The defendants no doubt hope that guests will be 
held bound by them but the hope is vain unless they 
clearly show that the guests agreed to be bound by them 
which is rarely the case.” 

As to the protection which such a notice gives, Denning, 
L.J., inclined to the view that this should depend on the 
terms of the contract. If the notice does not clearly 
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exempt from negligence, the effect would seem to be that 
it only protects the proprietors from any liability they may 
have as insurers. If the hotel is in fact a common inn, 
the notice will confer a genuine exemption from liability 
for this special responsibility as insurer rests on a common 
innkeeper ; while if the hotel is a private hotel and there- 
fore apparently not an inn (see Halsbury’s Laws of England, 
ond Ed., Vol. 18, p. 138), the notice would bring to the 
attention of the guest that the hotel proprietor is responsible 
only for negligence. 

The third question is not so much difficult as one which 
has a double aspect. Primarily, an innkeeper has a 
special responsibility at Common Law, and up to the 
value of £30 this special responsibility is unaffected by 
statute. The effect of the Innkeepers Liability Act, 1863, 
is to limit the liability to £30 except in certain circumstances 
which are set out in the Act. These are : 

1. Where such goods or property shall have been stolen 
lost or injured through the wilful act, default or 
neglect of such innkeeper or any servant in his 
employ. 

2. Where such goods or property shall have been 
deposited expressly for safe custody with such inn- 
keeper: provided always, that in the case of such 
deposit it shall be lawful for such innkeeper, if he 


In this particular case there was exhibited the statutory 


notice in the hall and the, so to say, special notice in the 
bedroom. Did it make any difference that there were both 
notices ? On this Bucknill, L.J., said (at p. 364) : 


It is said that unless one reads the notice to this effect 
“‘ The proprietors will not hold themselves responsible 
for articles lost or stolen through the neglect of the 
proprietors unless handed to the manageress for safe 
custody ”’ the notice is otiose because it is only stating 
what is the common law position. The answer to that is 
twofold : anybody reading that notice would be entitled 
to couple it with the notice in the hall about the keeper 
of a common law inn and his liability ; and secondly if, 
as suggested, the words “ through the neglect of the 
proprietors ”’ were read in to the notice in the bedroom, 
it would be extremely difficult to know what was the 
position with reference to property handed to the 
manageress for safe custody. Would it mean that if the 
property were handed to the manageress for safe custody 
the proprietors would be liable only on proof by the 
guest of negligence on their part ? I think that the guest 
would be in an impossible position. How could he 
possibly prove what was the cause of the loss of property 
which he had handed to the manageress ? 


think fit, to require as a condition of his liability that 
such goods or property shall be deposited in a box 
or other receptacle fastened and sealed by the person 


depositing the same. 


The Mechanised Office 


b [CONTRIBUTED] 


EVERY ACCOUNTANT SHOULD HAVE VISITED 
the Business Efficiency Exhibition, held at 
Olympia during November. To have done 
so is to have educated oneself in develop- 
ments which must ultimately affect every 
member of the profession, whether in 
practice or in industry. 

The exhibition, which was organised 
by the Office Appliances Trades Association, 
staged under one roof at one time the results 
of the application of scientific engineering 
and research to a wide range of the problems 
confronting the accountant. The appli- 
ances now available, properly installed, can 
save much routine and repetitive thought, 
thereby leaving the human mind freer to 
gtapple with the many tasks which cannot 
conceivably be mechanised. 

On entering Olympia, one sensed an 
air of quiet study indicative of the search for 
knowledge—this at once dispelled the idea 


of entertainment so frequently associated 
with “shows.” A glance revealed the 
absence of those large notices displayed in 
previous exhibitions boldly announcing 
that machines could do all your accounting, 
costing and taxation: these had been 
replaced by smaller signs briefly indicating 
the capabilities of each appliance. It was 
noticeable that labour saving had been 
obtained in many machines by electrifica- 
tion. Clearly, too, attempts to reduce noise 
in the highly mechanised office had been 
largely successful. Designs generally were 
improved and colour was much more 


evident than in earlier machines—an . 


attempt to help in making office life more 
colourful and attractive, especially to 
women. Many of the machines have been 
made lighter to handle and easier to operate. 
Where carbons and inks are employed, the 
machines are generally cleaner to use. 
Where possible, appliarces have been re- 


He accordingly concluded that it was merely a general 
statement on the lines of the notice in the hall [the Inn- 
keepers Liability notice] and had therefore no bearing 
on the particular case because negligence had been proved. 


designed so that they can be worked from a 
sitting instead of a standing position. 

The writer made an attempt to visit 
each stand, even though in some cases the 
“visit” consisted of a quick glance to 
ascertain if anything new had appeared 
during the last two years. This idea was 
only partially satisfactory. It “‘ worked” 
where changes were easily visible, as with 
the streamlining and block keys of certain 
Remington Rand machines. It did not 
‘“* work ’” where there were important im- 
provements which could only be appre- 
ciated after the usual courteous and patient 
demonstration by the representatives of the 
manufacturers. To do justice to all the 
exhibits would, therefore, entail many 
visits with a lengthy stay at each stand anda 
memory with as many registers as sume of 
the machines themselves. In this respect 
Powers-Samas should be congratulated on 
producing a booklet entitled ‘“‘ What 
to see on the Powers-Samas stand,” not 
only giving a list of their machines but 
specially marking all those which incor- 
porate new features or developments. As is 
well known, this firm is one of the two 
giants of the punched card world, and the 
large number of starred items in their 
booklet indicate the advances being made 
in the ultimate application of punched card 
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technique for all office functions and book- 
keeping. Special attention was drawn by 
this firm to their Universal Printing 
Counting Sorter which simultaneously 
counts 36 separate positions of a card and 
automatically prints sub-totals on a 
change of designation and grand totals at 
the end ofa run. It is particularly useful for 
census work, 

The British Tabulating Machine company, 
manufacturers of Hollerith punched card 
equipment, displayed many of their 
machines and demonstrated them on 
request. Here again the developments in 
this type of equipment increase the num- 
ber of uses to which the technique may 
be applied. The ability of Hollerith 
machines to sense a pencil mark on a 
card and operate therefrom in lieu of a 
punched hole is a feature which has great 
possibilities. New Hollerith products 
included a “‘ Keystor”’ punch, which it is 
claimed, will speed up punching. There is, 
in fact, a distinct tendency to increase the 
speed of cards through this type of machine : 
both firms (Hollerith and Powers-Samas) 
now have sorters which can sort cards at the 
rate of 600 per minute. 

Machines designed for billing, ledger 
posting, cheque writing, pay-roll prepara- 
tion, P.A.Y.E. computations, and other 
similar functions were well in evidence on 
the stalls of the principal manufacturers of 
this type of appliance—Burroughs, Reming- 
ton, National, Underwood, George Anson, 
and others. Each has certain advantages 
which repay careful study by the prospective 
user. Some of these machines, such as the 
National receipting machine, are unique to 
the particular manufacturer. Burroughs 
also showed an ingenious adding typewriter. 
The franking machine is adapted to a new 
use by Roneo Neopost, being applied to the 
printing of cancelled insurance stamps of all 
denominations. 


Many examples of the less complicated 
forms of mechanisation were available for 
inspection, demonstration, and operation 
by the visitor. Included in this category 
were calculating and adding machines and 
typewriters of all shapes and sizes, both 
manually and electrically operated. It 
must be confessed that there is some 
fascination in watching an electric cal- 
culator automatically performing a lengthy 
division. 


The Office Appliances Trades Associa- 
tion announces that a Business Efficiency 
Exhibition will be held at the Northumber- 
land Hall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, from 
December 6 to g. It will be a smaller 


version of the Olympia exhibition, but there 
will be exhibits from about forty manu- 
facturers from all parts of the country. 


Photography is gradually being recog- 
nised as a contributor to business and office 
efficiency, and Kodak were showing the 
various items of their Recordak apparatus 
which photographs documents on to.minia- 
ture photographic film from which they 
may be subsequently read through pro- 
jectors. Full-size document-copying by 
photographic methods were demonstrated 
by the Copycat company. Their apparatus 
enabled the whole job to be done in the 
office in a matter of minutes. The great 
advantage of photographic copying is that 
it is always accurate and need not be 
“called over.” 

Photography can also be employed to 
provide the “ master” for certain dupli- 
cating processes, and although the pro- 
cedure may be rather technical, it fills a 
gap which some of the more familiar 
duplicating machines do not cover. The 
latter were well represented at the exhibi- 
tion. They tended to emphasise the use of 
colour. Much attention was attracted by a 
small hand version of the well-known Banda 
duplicator, made by Block G& Anderson, Ltd. 
It is known as the “ Bandarette ” and does 
the small area copying jobs. 

Mention must be made of addressing 
machines (present in numerous forms), 
coin-counting machines, cash registers, and 
cheque protecting, and postal franking 
apparatus. Machines of all these classes can 
assist the accountant in appropriate circum- 
stances. 

Efficiency is not only achieved through 
mechanisation. 
account have an obvious value. Manifoldia 
were among the companies showing good 
examples of such books. Much can be done 
by using an ingenious form of filing or sta- 
tionery, or some other simple idea which, 
when once seen and understood, almost 
invariably produces the comment, “‘ Why 
didn’t someone (or even I) think of that 
before?” The exhibition was full of such 
examples of inventiveness and abounded in 
numerous other small gadgets which not 
only save time and temper but make life 
more comfortable for both chief and office 
boy. 

Creature comfort was well catered for by 
the chair manufacturers, among whom 
Tan-Sad were conspicuous, while some of the 
desks shown must be great inducements to 
“stay and finish the job.” Fire-resisting 
furniture was also shown, Chubb being 
among the manufacturers in this class. In 
these days when problems demand time and 
uninterrupted periods of concentration, in- 
struments such as the Dictaphone and inter- 
departmental telephones are indeed bles- 
sings. The small gadget for locking the door 
electrically while still sitting at the desk is 
worthy of a second thought. 

_ The accountant’s tasks and _ responsi- 
bilities are becoming ever heavier, and this 


Well-devised books of | 


exhibition indicated the possibilities of 


easing that part of the burden -yhich jy | 


attributable to the more routine type of 
work. It is not known whether there was a 
deliberate intention to induce a mood of 
optimism in the visitors, or whether there 
was a small leakage in the public address 
system, but there certainly were on at 
least one occasion faint strains of music 
issuing from one of the loud-speakers. 


Standardisation in Industry 


Two REPORTS PUBLISHED DURING NOVEMBER 
urge greater standardisation upon industry, 
One report is a White Paper (H.M. 
Stationery Office, gd. net) giving the con- 
clusions of the Committee for Standardisa- 
tion of Engineering Products set up by the 
Ministry of Supply. The other, entitled 
“ Simplification in Industry,” is published 
by the Anglo-American Council on Pro- 
ductivity (1s. net). Both reports state that 
much of the work of extending specialisa- 
tion and simplification of British products 
must be undertaken through trade associa- 
tions, which are urged to put this work in 
hand. Individual firms, not only in manu- 
facturing but also in consuming industries, 
should also take action to reduce un- 
necessary variety. 

Aspects of the report of the Ministry of 
Supply Committee of particular interest to 
accountants concern pricing policy and 
taxation. It is stated that price differentials 
between articles produced as regular lines 
and those manufactured in very limited 
quantities are often far too small to reflect 
differences in the costs of production. The 
dislocation frequently caused by producing 
items in small quantities is given in- 
sufficient weight and the special and often 
hidden overhead cests ascribable to them 
are not recovered in their prices. The 
Committee finds that part of the difficulty 
in assessing the difference in costs follows 
from the absence of sufficiently detailed 
and accurate costing systems—as a result 
the special order which needs unusual 
attention bears only its part of the general 
overhead of the whole factory. 

Re-equipment and re-tooling, necessary 
for more efficient production in bulk, is held 
up, tle report states, by the problem of 
finance. This problem has become more 
serious with the rise of the cost of capital 
equipment to some two and a half times 
the pre-war level. Taxation on undis- 
tributed profits aggravates the situation. 
The increased allowances under the last 
Finance Act are helpful in providing, in 
effect, for an immediate tax free loan but do 
pot appreciably ease the long-term problem. 
To encourage re-equipment in industry, 
the Committee recommends that the 
Government should consider amending the 
system of taxation. 
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TAXATION 


Increase in the Profits Tax 


Tae Prorits TAX BILL GIVES EFFECT TO THE 
announcement of the Board of Inland 
Revenue reproduced in AccounTANcy last 
month (page 304). As from October 1, 
1949, the tax will be charged at thirty per 
cent., with twenty per cent. non-dis- 
tribution relief. 

Where an accounting period bridges the 
date in question, the period before that 
date and the succeeding period will be 
separate chargeable accounting periods. 

In any case where a distribution charge 
arises (that is, where the gross relevant 
distributions exceed the profits, before 
abatement, including franked investment 
income), it will be at twenty per cent. to 
the extent that twenty per cent. non- 
distribution relief has been given for 
previous periods. Any further distribution 
charge will be at fifteen per cent. 

Where the net relevant distributions are 
reduced by reference to a loan repaid, the 
reduction will in future be by reference to 
tax at twenty per cent. (unless there is 
or but for the repayment of the loan would 
have been a distribution charge for the 
period at fifteen per cent., when the 
reduction will be by reference to tax at 
fifteen per cent. up to the amount charged 
at that rate). 

The same principles apply when con- 
sidering the position under Secticn 36 (4), 
Finance Act, 1947, relating to schemes of 
amalgamation or reconstruction, and 
Section 38 (2), ibid., relating to groups of 
companies. 

In the case of any accounting period 
beginning before October 1, 1949, the total 
of the dividends declared after September 
26, 1949, in respect of that period will 
be regarded as gross relevant distributions 
only so far as it does not exceed the total 
dividends assignakLle to the immediately 
preceding accounting period. Any excess 
will be a distribution of the period in which 
itis paid. If the amount of the class of paid- 
up share capitz! has increased, the per- 
missible amount of dividend is regarded as 
rateably increased in arriving at the 
amounts in question, i.e., the rate per 
annum must not have altered ; if it has, 
the excess (if any) will be a distribution 
of the succeeding period. An increase in 
capital as a result of a bonus issue is to be 
disregarded here, so that any dividend on 
the bonus issue will be a distribution of the 
Period in which it is paid, if the total 
dividend is increased as a result of the 
bonus. If, however, the rate of dividend is 


reduced, it may be that there is no increase 
in the total paid. 

Illustrations: (1) Accounting period the 
year to December 31, 1949. Capital 
increased by 25 per cent. in March, 1949, 
Dividend for 1948, £14,000; 1949, 


£20,000. 
Total C.A.P. 9 months C.A.P. 3 months 
1949 to Sept. 30, 1949 ‘to Dec. 31, 1949 
Total agreed profits ve £50,000 £37,500 £12,500 
Less franked investment income 10,000 7,500 2,500 
£40,000 £30,000 £10,000 
“* Governing total ”’ 
Dividend for preceding accounting period £14,000 
Add increased capital 25 per cent. 3,500 
17,500 
Dividend for 1949 prod 
Excess £2,500 
Gross distributions 
Chargeable accounting period 9g months to 
30/9/49 .. ca ts oa fof £17,500 £13,125 
Chargeable accounting period 3 months to 
31/12/49 as mm - o tof 17,500 4375 
and excess as above i 2,500 
£6,875 


First chargeable accounting period £30,000 at 25 per cent.= £7,500 


Net relevant distribution 
30,000 


x £13,125 
37,500 
Non-distribution relief 


10,500 


19,500 at 15 per cent. 9,925 


=e 4575 


Second chargeable accounting period £10,000 at 30 per cent.= £3,000 


Net relevant distribution 
10,000 
x £6,875 


12,500 
Non-distribution relief 


(2) If in the year 1950 the dividend is £21,000 and the profits tax computation 


is as follows : 


Profits ns - 
Franked investment income 


Gross Relevant Distribution 


Dividend £21,000 
Deduct Profits 16,000 
£5,000 


Then the distribution charge will be: 


5,500 
4,500 at 20 per cent. goo 
— 2,100 
Profits Tax Payable £6,675 


£16,000 
10,000 
£6,000 at 30 per cent. £1,800 
£4,500 at 20 per cent. goo 
500 at 15 per cent. 75 
£5,000 
Profits Tax Payable £2,775 
— | 
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Fiscal Progress 


A Sieuandion with the Shade of Adam Smith 


By R. A. FRICKER, 4.s.a.a. 


A Modern Chancellor : 

Welcome, Mr. Smith. It is indeed a 
pleasure to meet such a celebrated jouer 
of economics as yourself. 

Shade of Adam Smith : 

Sir, you honour me. I am very interested to 
learn of the progress made in our country’s fiscal 
affairs in which there was certainly great room 
for improvement in my day. I have heard of 
various innovations since my demise in 1790, but 
perhaps you will tell me what you consider to be 
the outstanding features at the present time. 

Well, probably the most important 
development is the income tax together 
with its offspring sur-tax and profits tax, 
and excess profits tax now expiring. 

I have heard that the excess profits tax is 
likely to take an unconscionable time over its 
decease. But what is this income tax, apart from 
being, I gather, a somewhat prolific parent ? 

It is a tax on incomes tempered to fall 
lightly on small incomes and drastically on 
the higher incomes. 

I suppose the greatest care was taken in 
formulating the definition of income on which the 
tax is charged ? 

It may surprise you to know that in all 
the numerous Acts of Parliament relating 
to the income tax there is nowhere any 
general definition of “‘ income.” A large 
body of case law has, however, developed 
and provides certain guidance. 

No doubt this case law has now covered all the 
points of contention so that the tax, if not clearly 


_ expressed, can at last be regarded es clearly 


understandable ? 

By no means. Volumes of these cases 
continue to be issued periodically and, even 
were there likely to be a pause, frequent 
new legislation provides the necessity for 
further cases, and not infrequently the 
results of certain cases give rise to still more 
legislation. 

Do you mean that after a law suit has been 
judicially decided in favour of a taxpayer the 
law is amended to his future disadvantage ? 

Yes, sometimes. And occasionally when 
amendments are made they are given 
retrospective effect. 

It seems to me that that might well result in 
tax being charged upon income after the income 
has been spent. But do you do anything to assist 
the taxpayers to find their way through the 
mazes of the Acts and the case law ? 

The Acts, the volumes of the law reports 
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and the statutory regulations can all be 
purchased by the public. In addition we 
circulate a page or two of instructions with 
return forms and notices of assessment, and 
occasionally we publish pamphlets on 
special matters. I should mention, though, 
that as official circulars do not carry the 
force of law, more than one taxpayer has 
been upset to find that reliance placed 
upon them has been in vain. 

If that is in pursuance of the principle that a 
subject can be taxed only if the letter of the law 
applies to him I can follow it. But is it correct 
that nowadays options are frequently offered to 
taxpayers in the Statutes themselves ? 

Yes, we not infrequently give taxpayers 
an option. But why do you ask ? Surely ifa 
taxpayer elects for a given option it is to be 
assumed that he finds it advantageous to 
himself ? 

I understand that to determine the merits of 
some options would need the services of a sooth- 
sayer and the wisdom of the prophets. However, 
as election under these options is so often akin 
to a lottery I leave you to the mercy of the 
opponents of State lotteries ! 

I must have notice of that, but to revert 
to the question of assistance given to tax- 
payers, the Inspectors of Taxes are supplied 
with voluminous instructions and we do, of 
course, make concessions from time to time. 

I suppose those instructions and concessions are 
also available to the public ? 

Oh, no! They are regarded as highly 
confidential. 

I cannot see, then, how an ordinary business 
man, for example, can ever ascertain the tax. 
Moreover, both the income and the tax can surely 
only be guessed without an inquisition into 
personal affairs more intolerable than any tax ? 

Please, not “ guessed.” Say rather 

“estimated.” If I may so amend your 
question there is, I think, a twofold answer. 
I do not think you appreciate, firstly, the 
severity of the tax, which ranges from gs. 
in £, or less on smaller incomes, to 19s. 6d. 
in £ on the highest part of the highest 
incomes and, secondly, the docility of 
modern taxpayers, who are now quite 
enured to rendering annual returns of their 
income. 

I once recorded that in parts of Europe the 
citizens assessed themselves with great fidelity. 
The change from that method to the present 
annual, detailed and burdensome inquisition 


hardly seems to me to represent prozross. Coulg No, 


you not adopt the self-assessment bosis ? 

You overlook that, as you yourself said 
just now, no ordinary person can hope tp 
understand the complexity of th statutory 
provisions, regulations, case ‘aw, ¢p. 
cessions and administrative practice. They 
are fortified by an elaborate system of 
penalties, tempered, however, with Power 
of remission. Administration is in th 
hands of a great body of civil servants and, 
large number of persons act professionally 
as advisers to the taxpayers. In this way, 
although there remains a certain amount of 
deplorable evasion, the general accuracy of 
returns is assured. 

May I take it that the professional adviser; 
receive the instructions and particulars of cn- 
cessions available to the Inspectors of Taxes? 

Certainly not. The instructions are con. 
fidential to the inspectorate and the 
concessions are not published because, of 
course, it is difficult to be certain what cases 
are suitable for concessional treatment. 

I once maintained, and I still maintain, that 
taxes ought to be clear and plain to the con 
tributor and to every other person. But it seems 
that they cannot be clear and plain even to th 
body of professional advisers. And is not th 
evasion of taxes which you deplore and apparently 
counter by streams of complex statutes, regulations 
and penalties attributable to the enormous height 
and burden of the taxes which provide th 
temptation ? 

Remember that the high level of taxation 
is for the taxpayers’ own ultimate good. 

I should have thought that the taxpayers would 
prefer to judge for themselves how their income 
should be spent. But what do you do when taxes 
conflict ? For instance, I have heard that in the 
case of certain companies which do not make 
adequate distributions of their profits, liability 
to sur-tax arises. But if they make distributions 
which are adequate from the sur-tax point of 
view they may not only offend your requirement 
regarding the limitation of dividends but may also 
render themselves liable to additional profits tax. 

We have been obliged to do something 
in these cases—partly by law and partly 
administratively. 

Why partly administratively ? Why not by 

As dividend limitation is not statutory 


revision of the law ? 

the treatment could not be statutory but 
the profits tax and sur-tax problem was 
dealt with by Statute. 

If you cannot completely deal with the difficulty 
by Statute, how was the administrative action 
publicised ? 

It was announced in Parliament, the 
record of which is publicly available in 
copies of Hansard. 

It seems to me hard to expect ordinary citizen 
diligently to peruse Hansard on the chance of 
occasionally learning of matters material to them. 
Are the taxes you have mentioned all thos 
imposed nowadays ? . 
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No, our very latest development, you will 


‘Ss. Could 
? pe interested to-learn, is the Special 


rself said Mi Contribution. 
hope tp That must be the tax which, I am told, 
Statutory HM wwisin civil servants, with what seems to me 
W, Con I spalling levity and lack of feeling, refer to as 
=. These HB“ The Con.’ Even without the abbreviation 
‘stem of [iB ip appellation is extraordinary. Are not all taxes 
h power IM imiributions and why is this particular one 
In the HF jrmed special ? 
ts anda 7 What’s in a name? We could not call 
ssionally Hi; a capital levy although the burden 
his way, imposed is such that in many cases it can be 
hount of He at only by the realisation of capital. It is, 
uracy of HM however, to be imposed but on¢e for all. 
oan Oh, a capital levy and one that is leviable 
ran jut once only. I expected you to dazzle me with a 
9 py meord of progress but here you are harking back- 
Cit? Bh sats. Even before the days when I was writing, 
raw towards the end of the eighteenth century, there was 
ware just such a tax in Holland. There, too, the tax 
mo was to be paid but once to relieve the State in a 
ot perticular emergency and was likewise one which 
sin : tha few people could pay without encroaching 
the im 4 capital. Must not this Special Contribution 
prefeen also be fearfully difficult, complex and even 
2 to th aomalous to administer ? . 
not th It is based upon income and limited to 
parently fy e1800S with an annual income over £2,000 
ulation: 4 you remember that we have an army 
‘ height of officials to ascertain income. 
ide the In that case I assume that “‘ income,” whatever 
it might be, is at any rate the same for this tax 

xation [g % for the income tax ? 

od. Not at all. It was necessary to introduce 
s would [@ various modifications. 

income With the result, no doubt, of even more 
m taxes i complexity, not to mention perplexity. But if you 
| in the HR desire to adopt old-time taxes would it not have 
| make Hi been simpler to revert to the very old poll taxes 
tability at one time operative here as well as in other 
butions Ti cowtries ? They were graded, I believe, according 
ont of Hi % raxk: for example, dukes, marquesses, earls, 
urement TM viscounts, barons, esquires, gentlemen, shop- 
ay also WB lepers and tradesmen. The tax was not very 
ts tax. il heavy and a considerable degree of inequality was 
ething [i found to be less insupportable than any degree of 
partly i mertainty. 


Nowadays fortune does not depend upon 


not by Mrank, nor rank upon birth. Rank, in fact, 

now tends to be determined more by 
tutory ##cupation. Do you know you have pro- 
y but #vided me with an intriguing thought? I 
1 was ##Wonder what our present-day politicians, 


officials, directors, trade union leaders and 
others would say if they were taxed accord- 


action Ting to their own estimate of the importance 
of their rank ! I must see that this receives 

, the @#usideration prior to the next Budget. Do 

le in Nt think, however, that these are all our 
‘axes. We have now a purchase tax on a 

tizens wide Variety of goods. ’ 

nce of May I take it that this is imposed onl 

them. Wh luxuries ? = 

these @ No. Very many common necessities are 


taxéd, 


manufacturing costs and so tend to increase the 
prices of all manufactures and consequently to 
diminish their sale and consumption ? 

At home such a diminution is not un- 
welcome in the circumstances in which we 
find ourselves to-day but we have, in fact, 
decreed a policy of wage freezing and 
dividend limitation. 

So you have artificially stabilised wages, and 
wage increases are now a thing of the past ? 

By no means, for since the policy was 
formulated some millions of workers have 
received increases amounting to a very 
considerable weekly sum. 

Despite continuation of dividend limitation ? 

Yes. 

A policy of wage stabilisation accompanied by 
taxation of necessaries must tend to depress the 
standard of living. But you do not, I think, 
claim this to be the object of your policy nor, it 
seems, do you put the policy into effect! It is all 
very difficult for me to follow. 

The real answer lies in greater pro- 
ductivity. 

But yet you tax the goods produced, both 
luxuries and necessities ! 

We have at any rate not returned to the 
bad old hearth money tax and the window 
tax has been abolished. 

Yes, those were very unequal taxes, as I said 
in 1776. 

You must admit that this at least is a 
certain measure of progress. 

Yes, but it does seem to me that this molehill 
is quite overshadowed by the mountain of the 
creation and maintenance of a gigantic adminis- 
trative machine very successful in extracting 
From the people both income and capital. More- 
over, this has apparently been achieved not merely 
without any clarification of the laws or simpli- 
fication of regulations but even despite very 
considerable additional complexities. Do you not 
agree that besides the time of payment and the 
manner of payment, the amount of tax ought to be 
clear and plain, both to the taxpayer and to every 
other person ? 

You do not mean, do you, that each man 
should know the amount of every other 
mah’s tax ? 

No, but all persons should readily be able to 
ascertain the tax applicable to circumstances in 
which they are or might find themselves. Further, 
it is not in doubt that uncertainty in taxation 
is an evil and that this evil may arise, apart from 
any question of the nature of the duties, from the 
inaccurate, unskilful or overcomplex manner in 
which the law that imposes it is expressed. Can 
you not, therefore, do something to simplify the 
law with all its attendant regulations, cases, con- 
cessions and the like, at any rate in so far as 
taxes ‘on income are concerned ? 

I fear that is rather difficult because at 
present experts cannot fully comprehend 
all the matter and even the Judges who 
have to interpret the law often find them- 


selves of differing opinions. -I can, for 
instance, recall at least two cases both of 
which went to the House of Lords and in 
which, taking all the judgments delivered 
from the Court of first instance onwards, 
the Judges were eventually found to be 
equally divided in their opinions. 

That is very surprising. 

It is not so surprising when one recalls 
that not infrequently the Judges criticise 
the form and language of the Statutes. In 
fact, some 27 years ago a Judge remarked 
that the law of income tax ought as 
speedily as possible to be expressed in a 
new Statute which should bear and express 
an intelligible meaning. 

That must have been soon after the con- 
solidating Act of 1918 of which I have been told. 
And was nothing done ? 

Well, in 1927 the then Chancellor 
appointed a distinguished Committee which 
eventually reported in 1936. 

Yes, I have heard about the report of that 
Committee. It regarded the condition of the 
legislatio: as chaotic and pointed out that the 
language in which many of the statutory pro- 
visions are framed is so intricate and obscure as 
to be unintelligible. I have been told that as a 
minor instance the report mentioned that the 
word ‘* assessment ”’ is used in no less than eight 
different senses. 

If simplification is impossible, the success 
that has been achieved in the administration and 
collection of taxes is the more remarkable. But 
before I depart, may I suggest as the soundest 
basis of fiscal progress the four principles of 
taxation which I expounded over 170 years ago ? 
Put simply, they are : 

Equality of Sacrifice 
(not to be confused with Equality of 
Certainty of Assessment 
(not to be taken for inevitability which 
you have already achieved). 
Convenience of Collection 
(why do you have to issue tax demands at 
Christmas ?) 
and Economy in Administration 
(if this is understood to-day). 
I hope these do not seem too advanced or 
unorthodox for you ? 

No. They seem to comprise so excellent 
a creed as to be indeed worthy of an 
honoured pigeon hole. 


Transfers of Legacies Abroad 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated in 
the House of Commons on November 4 that in 
order to reduce exports of gold and dollars the 
transfer of legacies to residents in hard-currency 
countries would be restricted to the first £500 
of each bequest. The remainder would be paid 
into blocked accounts. The restriction would 
apply to transfers to Canada, the U.S.A., 
“American account countries,” Belgium and 
Switzerland, but applications lodged with 
banks in the United Kingdom on or before 
November 3, 1949, would be exempt from the 
new restriction. All other transfers are un- 
restricted. 
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Taxation 
Notes 


Capital Allowances 

THE CHANGFS THAT HAVE TAKEN PLACE IN 
1946 and 1949 make it opportune to re- 
state a few important principles in con- 
nection with what are now called “ capital 
allowances.” 

The first point needing emphasis is that 
no allowances can be given under the 
Income Tax Act, 1945, unless they are 
claimed. The claim is to be made, in the 
case of any allowances deductible in a 
Schedule D, Cases I and II, or a Schedule 
E assessment, in the annual return (Section 
55). In other cases, for example a claim 
by a landlord for the allowances for an 
industrial building, the claim will likewise 
be made in the annual return of income in 
normal circumstances, though in the first 
year it may be the subject of a repayment 
claim after the end of the year of assess- 
ment. In any event, it appears that an 
‘** error or mistake ” claim could be made 
to remedy the omission in an annual return. 

Where, however, the allowance is avail- 
able primarily against income of a specified 
class, and exceeds such income, a claim for 
the excess to be set against other income 
must be made within one year after the end 
of the year of assessment (Section 56). 

The fact that, to obtain an allowance, a 
claim must be made is important in that it 
makes it possible for a taxpayer to claim 
annual allowanccs without claiming initial 
allowances, which may be desirable where 
personal and other allowances would be lost 
in the year for which the initial allowance 
was claimed. 

In the case of allowances for capital 
expenditure on agricultural buildings, etc., 
there are no complications such as special 
rules for basis periods where the source is 
new ; the first allowance is to be given in 
all instances in the year of assessment fol- 
lowing the year in which the expenditure is 
incurred. For this purpose, the year to 
March 31 is the period to be taken unless 
some other date is agreed, as will usually be 
so where accounts are involved. 

As regards machinery and plant, the 
“straight line” method of calculating 
annual allowances for wear and tear is at 
present rare except in the case of ships. 
Where it is adopted, adequate plant 
registers must be kept. 

The obsolescence allowance can still be 
claimed for machinery and plant provided 
before April 6, 1946, and replaced there- 
after, if the taxpayer elects to have that 
allowance in preference to a _ balancing 
allowance (Section 18). In ordi cir- 
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cumstances the result will be the same, as an 
obsolescence allowance reduces the profits 
of the basis year, whereas the balancing 
allowance is deducted from the profits in 
the year of assessment relevant to that basis 
period. It is only where (1) a subsidy has 
been had when the plant was acquired, 
or (2) a loss has been made and a claim 
is to be made under Section 34, Income Tax 
Act, 1918, that the result will differ. In (1) 
an obsolescence claim will ignore the 
subsidy, whereas a balancing allowance 
would take it into account (although a 
balancing charge weuld not—Section 66, 
I.T.A., 1945). In (2) the relief is a year 
earlier. 

Where machinery is replaced and a 
balancing charge arises, it is permissible for 
the balancing charge to be deducted from 
the cost of the replacement instead of being 
assessed. Where this option is taken, the 
balancing charge must be regarded as an 
additional initial allowance on the new 
machinery. 

Illustration : 


Old machine cost 
Allowances granted over 


its lifetime 4,500 

3,500 

Proceeds .. 6,000 

Balancing charge £2,500 

New machine cost £9,000 
Initial allowance . £3,600 
Annual allowance, say 10% goo 
+t 225 

4725 

Written-down value £4275 


Net allowance £4,725—£2,500 = £2,225 


Alternative treatment. 
No charge made re balancing charge. 
New machine... sof £9,000 
Less balancing charge 2,500 
6,500 
Initial allowance 
40% of £6,500 = £2,600 
Annual allowance ied 650 
+ 163 
35413 
Written-down value £3,087 


The immediate advantage is the differ- 
ence between £3,413 and £2,225, or 
£1,188. In the alternative treatment the 
initial allowance is regarded as £2,500 
+ £2,600= £5,100 for the purposes of 
arriving at any balancing allowance or 
charge on the new machine when it is 
discarded. 

If machinery is used partly for another 
purpose, the allowances are _ restricted 
pro tanto. The most common example is 
probably the private use of a motor car. 


If 10 per cent. is agreed as private use, then 
10 per cent. of the allowances a: calculate; 
will not be deductible from income, though 
the full amount must be deducted in apriy. 
ing at the written-down value. Wher , 
balancing charge arises in such a Case, care 
must be taken to see that it docs not excegj 
the allowances actually made. The alloy. 
ances and balancing charge must be such 
as the circumstances make just and reagop. 
able. In cases where mileage is known, the 
mileage will form the basis of apportion. 
ment -between business and private ys. 
If a mileage allowance is received from the 
employer towards depreciation, it must b. 
deducted from the allowance for wear and 
tear. 

It may be that machinery has been used 
by the owner before using it for busines 
purposes, for example, where a private car 
is turned over to the business. In that 
event, the full annual allowances (but not 
the initial allowance) will be written of 
from the date of purchase as if they had 
in fact been given, in order to arrive at the 
written-down value for current and future 
allowances. 


Valuation of Farming Stock 

A point that has arisen frequently in the 
last year or two is the question of the valua- 
tion of pedigree animals when brought on 
to a farm which has no reputation as one 
on which pedigree animals are bred. 

Valuers commonly adopt what they call 
the “‘ commercial basis” of valuation for 
such animals—what the animals would be 
expected to fetch if sold out of the farm, 
knowing their pedigree. 

The argument used by the valuers, which 
is undoubtedly sound, is that animal 
bought from a well-known and reputable 
pedigree herd have their value discounted 
immediately, they come into an ordinary 
herd on a farm which is not known it 
circles where cattle of that class are realising 
high prices. As one valuer wrote : 

The effect of taking animals . . . from 
well-known herds and_ collecting thea 
together on a farm which has no hed 
reputation is to cause a very rapid deterior 
tion in their capital value. 

Particularly is this so where the farme 
in question has comparatively little & 
perience of pedigree herds. The building 
up of a herd reputation is a matter of matj 
years’ hard work. In the meantim, 
animals bought are regarded as having los 
the identity under which they were pu" 
chased, and retained only the value as ® 
the ordinary herd into which they # 
brought. 

A further point that is not uncommot 
in such cases is that through inexperient 
of the farmer the original purchases 4 
not as wise as they might be, so that 
fall in value is so much greater. 
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Quoting again from the same valuers : 


In our... valuation, we have had to 
pring these animals in at the price they 
would have realised under the existing cir- 
cumstances, and they can now only be 

ed as a normal commercial herd, quite 
well managed, and likely to realise prices 
similar to those at which we should put any 
other herd of a similar type in the neigh- 
bourhood. The fact that many of these 
animals had been purchased at very much 
higher prices would not influence the public 
in their selection and pricings of animals for 
sale from such a farm, 


The above remarks emphasise the neces- 
ity of expert knowledge in assessing 
valuations. Inspectors of Taxes not un- 
naturally query the large falls in value in 
such cases, and it is often better in the 
dient’s interests to put the Inspector 
directly in touch with the valuers ; it is a 
delicate matter for an accountant to 
query a valuer’s assessment of value ! 


Limitation of Liability for Estate Duty 


While it is the general rule that the 
Statutes of Limitation do not affect the 
Crown (Section 30, Limitation Act, 1939), 
there are express limitations in certain 
instances. 

No person is liable for estate duty under a 
will or letters of administration or con- 
firmation (Scottish form of appointment of 
executor) after six years from the date 
of the settlement of the account in respect 
of which the duty is payable, where such 
account was in all respects a full and true 
account and contained all material in- 
formation (Section 8 (2), Finance Act, 
1894). 

No trustee, executor or administrator is, 
after the expiration of the six years, to be 
liable for duty if the Commissioners are 
satisfied that the account was correct to the 
best of his knowledge, information and 
belief. 

Such an account is not “ settled” until 
the time for the payment of the duty on it 
has arrived. If the duty is being paid by 
instalments, the six years run from the due 
date of the last instalment, but it appears 
that there is also a separate period of 
limitation for each instalment. 

While the Inland Revenue affidavit 
(Estate Duty Account) is an account for 
this purpose, it is so only in respect of the 
Property comprised in it, but not in respect 
of estate duty on property which the 
executor specifies but does not purport to 
account for. 

If estate duty arises under some other 
document (for example, a settlement) an 
attested copy can be deposited with the 
Estate Duty Office, and give notice of the 

t which gives rise to the immediate 
claim for duty. The six years will run from 
the date of the notice. 


Finally, the Commissioners are em- 
powered to remit any estate duty and 
interest thereon which remains unpaid at 
the expiration of twenty years from the 
date of the death on which it became 
payable. Application is to be made by the 
accountable parties, and the power of 
remission applies whether or not an account 
has been rendered. The Commissioners 
have an option which they may exercise or 
not at their discretion (Section 8 (11), 
Finance Act, 1894, and Section 13, Finance 
Act, 1907). 


Estate Duty and Small Estates 

In the case of persons dying after April 9, 
1946, no estate duty is payable if the prin- 
cipal value of the estate does not exceed 
£2,000. Moreover, in the case of persons 
dying after April 15, 1947, where the net 
value of the property, real and personal, in 
respect of which estate duty would, if it 
were payable in respect of estates however 
small, be payable on the death (exclusive of 
property settled otherwise than by the will 
of the deceased) does not exceed £2,000, 
such property is not aggregable and there- 
fore escapes estate duty. 

In the case of deaths prior to April 16, 
1947. the limit was £1,000. There is no 
marginal relief: if the non-settled property 
is £2,001, it must be aggregated. 

The property in question comprises : 

(a) The free estate of the deceased ; 

(6) Property over which he had and 
exercised a general power of appoint- 
ment by his will ; 

(c) Donationes mortis causa ; 

(d) Gifts inter vivos which are within the five- 
year limit (one year in the case of public 
or charitable gifts) or otherwise are not 
effective for estate duty purposes ; 

(e) Assurance policies on the deceased’s life 
kept up by him for the benefit of a donee. 

(f) Nomination policies and insurances in 
provident funds in which the deceased 
never had an interest ; 

(g) Annuities, etc., provided by the deceased 
and arising on his death. 


In addition, the following may be 
regarded as settled or non-settled, at the 
option of the accountable parties : 

(hk) Joint property passing by survivorship. 
(If, however, there is an agreement that 
the survivor shall take the whole pro- 
perty precluding any right of severance, 
the property is settled) ; 

(i) Entailed property (not disposed of by 
will) ; 

(j) Policy money payable on the deceased’s 
death under a policy comprised in the 
deceased’s marriage settlement, where, 
owing to the oiher spouse having pre- 
deceased the deceased, the issue of the 
marriage take absolutely ; 

(k) Interests in expectancy ; 

(2) Property passing on the death of a life 
tenant, even if the settlement thereby 
comes to an end. 


All the property under any one of the 
heads (h)-(/) must be treated alike; it is 
not allowable to treat one reversionary 
interest as settled and one as not; but it is 
not necessary to treat all the heads alike, 
e.g., (A) can be aggregated without any of 
the others. 

The fact that certain property (for 
instance (f) and (g) above) would form an 
estate by. itself is irrelevant for the above 
purpose only. 

Example : 


(1) Free estate .. is £100 
(2) Gift within five years ie 600 
(3) Nomination policy for wife 500 
(4) Annuity purchased for wife 

to commence on his death 300 
(5) Reversionary interest 400 

£1,900 ° 

(6) Settled Property... .. £21,000 


duty; (6) attracts duty at 15 per cent. 
Had they totalled £2,001 or more then 
items (1) (2) and (5) would have to be 
aggregated with (6) and attract 15 per cent. 
also. Heads (3) and (4) are each an estate 
by itself, and being under £2,000 escape 
duty. 

One further point should be noted in 
connection with reversionary interests, 
namely, that if the reversion is treated as not 
settled for the above purpose, the option to 
pay duty at once or defer it will be auto- 
matically decided, as there will be no duty 
payable on present value. 


Changes from ‘ Renewals”’ 
‘* Wear and Tear’’ Basis 
The following statement has been issued 
by the Board of Inland Revenue : 


to a 


When the “ renewals” basis is in operation | 
for machinery or plant, the normal system — 
of initial, annual and balancing allowances | 


does not apply, but when a piece of 
machinery or plant is replaced, the net cost 
of replacement (i.e., the cost of the new 
machine less anything received for the 
old one), excluding any amount repre- 
senting additions or improvements, is 


allowed as a deduction in computing profits. — 
An initial allowance may be claimed in . 


respect of any amount representing addi- 
tions or improvements (including capital 
expenditure on additional plant), but any 
“‘ renewals ” deduction on a subsequent 
replacement of the plant in question would 
then be restricted by the amount of the 
initial allowance so given. 

A change from the “ renewals ” basis to 
the “ wear and tear” basis may be made 
at any time provided that allowances are 
not given on both bases for the same year 
of assessment. Where plant was acquired 
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before the basis period for the year of 
change, the starting value for wear and tear 
allowances on the reducing balance method 
is computed by writing-down the original 
capital expenditure on the plant by any 
initial allowance actually given, and by 
notional annual allowances at the appro- 
priate rate from the date of acquisition. 
Any subsequent balancing allowance or 
balancing charge (or obsolescence deduc- 
tion in the case of plant provided before 
April 6, 1946) would be based on a com- 
parison of the original capital outlay less 
any allowances actually made, with any 
proceeds of sale, insurance or salvage 
moneys, or compensation received. 


Where plant was replaced in the basis 
period for the year of change no renewals 
allowance would be made, but an initial 
allowance, and the appropriate annual 
allowances, would be given by reference 
to the capital expenditure on the provision 
of the new plant. Further, no objection 
would be raised to a balancing allowance 
(or obsolescence deduction for plant pro- 
vided before April 6, 1946) being given in 
respect of the excess of the capital outlay on 
the replaced plant (less any initial allow- 
ance actually given) over any proceeds of 
sale, insurance or salvage moneys, or 
compensation received. 

The following simplified example illus- 


trates the practice : 

A trader who makes up accounts annually 
to December 31 has three machines, A, B 
and C, of a class that has been dealt with on 
the “ renewals” basis, which were acquired 
in 1930, 1939 and 1948 for £100, £120 and 
£180 respectively. The machine acquired in 
1948 did not include any element of improve- 
ment. In December, 1949, he sells machine 
A, which cost £100, for £20 and replaces it 
by a new machine D (with no element of 
improvement) costing £200. He elects to 
change over to the ordinary “wear and 
tear”’ basis with effect from the year of 
assessment 1950-51. Assuming that the 
appropriate basic percentage rate for the 
machines in question had been 10 per cent. 
throughout, the notional written-down values 
of machines B and C as at April 5, 1950, 
would be £36 and £157 respectively, and 
annual allowances would be given on these 
figures for 1950-51 as follows : 

Machine B § x 10% x £36= (say) £5 
Machine C } x 10% x £157 = (say) £20 

If in June, 1950, machine B, having 
qualified for one annual allowance of £5, 
were sold for £30, a balancing allowance 
would be made in 1951-52 equal to the cost 
(£120) less the annual allowance given for 
1950-51 (£5) and less also the proceeds of 
sale (£30), i.e., a balancing allowance would 
be made of £85. 

As regards machine A, no renewals allow- 
ance would be made in computing the profits 
of the year 1950-51 but an obsolescence 

allowance of £100 — £20= £80 would be 


Recent Tax Cases 


By W. B. COWCHER, 0.B.z., B.uiTT., Barrister-at-Law 


Indian income tax—Trade—Manufacture of 
Indian bidis, native cigarettes with tobacco 
wrapped in tendu leaves instead of paper— 
Payments by instalments to owners of forests for 
collecting , and removing leaves from trees— 
Contracts for periods not exceeding three years— 
Whether sums so paid capital or revenue expendi- 
ture—Indian Income Tax (Amendment) Act, 
1939, Section 11. 

Mohanlal Hargovind of Fubbulpore v Central 
Provinces and Berar Commissioner of Income Tax 
(Privy Council, July 28, 1949, T.R. 289) 
was a case where the Privy Council had to 
consider whether certain expenditure ad- 
mittedly incurred wholly and exclusively 
for the purpose of the business of the appel- 
lants was nevertheless prohibited as a 
deduction in computing their profits as 
being “in the nature of capital expendi- 
ture.” Appellants manufactured cigarettes 
known as bidis, in which, instead of in 
paper, the tobacco is wrapped in tendu 
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leaves. In order to obtain these leaves 
appellants entered into contracts with the 
Government and other owners of forests. 
These contracts were for short periods not 
exceeding three years, the consideration 
being payable by instalments. The grant 
under the contracts was of the right to 
collect and remove the leaves from the trees 
and plants, although in one of the two 
contracts considered as typical the appel- 
lants were allowed for a few months prior 
to the contract period to submit the plants 
or trees to certain cultural treatment with 
a view to getting better leaves. The con- 
tracts gave the appellants neither any 
interest in land nor any in the trees or 
plants themselves—only the right to pick 
and carry away leaves, which then became 
appellants’ own property. The Indian 
appellate authority and High Court were 
agreed that the expenditure incurred on 
these contracts was inadmissible as being 


- lines given by members of the Society wil] 


given. An initial allowance (40 +>: cent, of 
£200= £80) and an annual allowanc 
(five-fourths of 10 per cent. of £200 = £25) 
would be given in respect of machine D by 
deduction from the 1950-51 assessnent, _ 


E.P.T.—Claims for Termina! 
Expenses 

The Board of Inland Revenue has jp. 
formed the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants that certificates on the following 


generally be acceptable in connection with 
claims for relief in respect of terminal 
expenses for E.P.T. purposes : 

We have examined the figures comprised 
in the above claim. We have conferred with 
the persons concerned in its compilation and 
have received all the information and ex. 
planations we have required. We have also 
made such tests of the figures as we have 
considered necessary. We are of opinion, 
according to the best of our information and 
the explanations given to us, that the claim 
has been properly compiled. 

The Board of Inland Revenue reserve the 
right to require a more detailed certificate 
if this is considered desirable in any par- 
ticular case and generally to require 
returns under Rule 2 of the Ninth Schedule, 
Finance Act, 1946, to be verified by such 
evidence and in such manner as may be 
considered necessary. 


capital expenditure; but their Lordships 
reversed their decision. : 
Giving the judgment of the Council, 
Lord Greene, examining the conditions of 
the contracts, dismissed the small rights of 
cultivation given to the appellants as being 
of no more importance than the right to 
spray an apple tree given to the buyer of 
the crop; the contracts were short-term 
ones under which the picking of te leaves 
had to start almost at once and to proceed 
continuously, and the fact that the rights 
were exclusive was dismissed as of no 
significance in such a case. He said that 
the short question, therefore, was whether 
expenditure of the character in question, 
made in acquiring raw materials for manu- 
facture, was “ capital expenditure ” within 
the meaning of the Act; and he said that, 
there being no statutory definition, their 
Lordships had to construe the contract ina 
business sense, subject to any rules of 
construction applicable, and that they felt 
no doubt but that in a business sense this 
was revenue and not capital expenditure, 
just as much as if the leaves had been 
bought in a shop. Under the contracts 
only the leaves had been acquired; and the 
rights to enter and pick, but for expression, 
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ould have been implied by law in the 
ie of a growing crop. He said that in 
it Lordships’ opinion the Indian High 
wurt had adopted an approach to the 
yestion which had diverted its view from 
he real point, and had attached too much 
nportance to cases decided upon quite 
‘Trent facts. Dismissing comparisons 
ade by that Court and relied on before 
ir Lordships, with the “ purchase or 
using of mines, quarries, deposits of brick 
rth, land with standing timber, etc.,” as 
no assistance, and also rejecting as un- 


reliable the Indian Court’s elaborate “ dis- 
tinctions between movable and immovable 
property,” the judgment proceeded to 
differentiate between the facts of the case 
and those of Alianza Company v. Bell ((1906) 
A.C. 18, 5 T.C. 172) and Kauri Timber 
Co., Ltd., v. New Zealand Commissioner of 
Taxes ((1913) A.C. 771). 

The case would seem to be of legal 
interest as illustrating two contrasted 
judicial attitudes. That the cost of the 
leaves used for wrapping should not be 
regarded as part of the total cost of the 
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The Month 


in the City 


The Treasury Takes a Hand 
ntl about midday on Thursday, 
jovember 10, the fall in the Funds which 
has been a matter of comment for months 
past continued with scarcely a halt. On 
hat afternoon there was some sign of a 
modest and selective rally. Everybody had 
been saying that the pace was too hot to 
ast. Yet there was a possibility that de- 
lining prices would become really cumula- 
ive and that something like a mild panic 
might develop. It was at this stage that the 
reasury decided that it could intervene 
oth with success and at a very moderate 
st, The timing was excellent. There had 
een considerable bear speculation, while 
ost of the jobbers were short of stock 
ather than long. The mere announce- 
ent that there would be official suppert 
fficed to reverse the trend and the advent 
fa marked recovery brought in some 
enuine buying. Four days after the first 
gn of resistance, Old Consols had risen 
bur points to their level of three. weeks 
fore and other securities had similarly 
mproved. Further, there was a little more 
siness and the general tone of the market 
emed healthier. 
All this had been accomplished at a 
gligible cost to the Treasury, but in- 
jitably the question then began to be 
sked : What would it cost to maintain the 
level? For the time being all looked 
ell, but it was a matter of known fact that 
me institutional buyers had taken stock 
ty near the bottom ; it was reasonable to 
sume that they would think a profit of 
per cent. cr more very attractive. The 
traction would be even greater to a sur- 
payer in the same position. If these and 
et holders decided to sell, would the 
ernment be prepared to inflate to a 
odest extent in order to take up the stock, 


and if they did would this not itself en- 
courage selling? Plainly, nothing in the 
underlying situativi was changed—with the 
possible exception that the date of the 
election might be earlier than was pre- 
viously expected, a point which in the 
short run at least was of doubtful advantage 
to the bull of Government securities. 

At the time of writing gilt-edged are again 
a spectacular feature, having gained two 
points or more in two days chiefly due to 
institutional operations which are normal 
at this time of the year for purposes of pre- 
paring balance sheets and some further 
remarks by the Chancellor on intervention. 
Most sections of the market are now either 
around or above their level in the second 
half of October, though fixed interest 
securities and gold mines are a little lower. 
The following indices of the Financial Times 
summarise the position, the figures in each 
case comparing October 18 with November 
28: fixed interest, 121.9, 120.94; govern- 
ment securities, 105.54, 105.80 ; Ordinary 
shares, 102.8, 102.6; gold mines, 132.99, 
132.08. 


A New Preference Issue 

It is scarcely necessary to say that during 
the period of falling prices offers of stock 
and shares to the public have been sus- 
pended. But for this the fall in prices would 
have been even sharper. By the seme 
token, if the rally lasts long enough for 
some of the more important borrowers to 
come forward, that will tend to depress 
prices once more. However, so far the only 
really interesting news in this market 
concerns the placing of a first block of 
shares with the public by Rootes Motors, the 
holding company of the Humber, Hillman, 
Commer, Sunbeam, Talbot group. The 
company has an issued capital of 


cigarettes equally with that of the tobacco 
would be manifestly unjust; but certain 
judicial decisions, if applicable in principle, 
would bring about this result. The Indian 
Court and appellate authority apparently 
sought to establish similarity, whereas the 
attitude of the Privy Council seems to have 
been the opposite, consisting of a refusal to 
follow cases bringing about an inappro- 
priate and undesirable result if, on a 
careful examination of the facts, those cases 
were distinguishable and could be dis- 


regarded. 


£3,025,000, of which £1 million of ordinary 
shares are held entirely by the Rootes 
family and the Prudential Assurance Com- 
pany. It is proposed to offer £2 million 
5 per cent. preference shares at par, of 
which one quarter are being taken firm by 
the Prudential. The shares are redeemable 
at falling rates of premium but there is no 
final redemption date. That is to say, the 
terms offer protection against liquidation 
but none against a rise in the rate of 
interest, since if the rate rises there will be 
no question of the option to redeem being 
exercised by the company. The operation 
will clear the decks for further expansion 
by permitting the repayment of a debenture 
now held by the “ Pru.” 


Courtaulds (Australia) 

Shareholders in Courtaulds will probably 
have learned with mixed feelings of the 
detailed proposals for setting up a Courtauld 
associate in Australia. A long time ago this 
company found it necessary to set up a 
subsidiary in America; the Viscose Cor- 
poration, which it was compelled to sell 
during the war. Later there, grew up a 
Canadian affiliate. Now Australia is to 
manufacture a large part of her own viscose 
and acetate rayon yarn instead of importing 
them from the U.S.A. and this country 
respectively. So against any direct gain of 
Courtaulds is to bu set the gradual loss of 
the Australian market—at least until new 
markets can be found for the displaced 


exports. 


Courtaulds shareholders in ti:is country ° 


will have no direct participation in the new 
concern, but in exchange for £1,500,000 in 
cash and the benefit of much past ex- 
perience the parent company will obtain 
rather over one-third of the original equity 
in the company, of which part will, how- 
ever, be in deferred shares entitled to no 
dividend until 5 per cent. has been dis- 
tributed on the ordinary capital. Cour- 
taulds will be under an obligation for 
twenty years to share information with the 
Australian company. Two factories are 
planned, the one to produce continuous 
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filament viscose yarn for motor tyres and 
similar purposes and the other acetate 
textile yarn for use in the local weaving and 
knitting industries whose capacity it is 
intended to expand. 


Practical Investment 

A book under the above title appearing this 
month is mainly a reprint of articles pub- 
lished in the Investors’ Chronicle during 1947 
and 1948. There are plenty of books on 


investment, most of which either advocate 
a system or concern some special branch of 
this complex subject. Practical Investment 
falls into neither of these categories : it is 
an attempt to answer those questions which 
working financial journalists know are per- 
petually being asked by investors, and it 
does it very well. The questions range from 
the very simple to the fairly complex and 
the book is not restricted to the various 
types of Stock Exchange investment. It has 


Points from Published Accounts 


Odeon Theatres Features 

The consolidated accounts of Odeon 
Theatres, apart from having sounded the 
Lutine bell for British film production, are 
a remarkable instance of the bringing into 
credit, before striking the book loss for the 
year, of a series of extraordinary and non- 
recurring items. ‘They could, indeed, stand 
as the exemplar of much tbat is criticised by 
those who accept the views set out in our 
Professional Note “Net Profit in 
Published Accounts ” on page 315. 

The balance brought to profit and loss 
includes a _ non-recurring credit of 
£1,296,466 “resulting from a change in 
the basis of valuation of films.” Just over a 
year ago Mr. Rank told shareholders that a 
new method of valuing stocks of released 
films had been devised, based on graduated 
amortisation tables worked out by the 
company’s accountants and approved by 
the Inland Revenue. This method was 
thrown overboard before the year-end, 
because it would result in losses being 
carried forward and thus deferred until 
subsequent years. But another change in 
the method of valuation of films has 
apparently been made which on balance 
benefits the latest profits substantially.* 

The report makes an _ astonishing 
admission : 

The devaluation of the pound sterling in 
September, 1949, increased the sterling value 
of unmatured film revenues in a number of 
territories: this increase has been taken 
into account in the valuation of films in so far 
as estimated revenue from the U.S.A. and 
Canada are concerned, but not elsewhere. 

Devaluation did not occur until nearly 
three months after the closing of the 
accounts ! It increased the value of many 
companies’ stocks, but if there is another 
which has taken financial cognisance of 
this world-shattering event in its audited 
accounts drawn up at a pre-devaluation 
date then it has escaped our notice. 

*See Professional Note on page 316 “‘ Valuation 
of Films in Accounts.” 
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Another surprising feature flows from the 
fact that a company controlled by Mr. and 
Mrs. Rank made loans of £648,757 to 
Odeon Theatres. These loans have been 
waived, and they are brought to the credit 
of profit and loss account. Surely amore 
orthodox methdd of treatment would have 
been to apply this windfall to write down 
the stake in General Cinema Finance Cor- 
poration, since the loans represented part 
of the purchase consideration for that 


chapters on investment throuzh the » 
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perty. There is also something about to 
the market works, how to read accounts ayj 
even an excursion into income tax , ad 
profits tax. In fact the 270-odd pages , 
type are tightly packed with informatio 
much of which is valuable to the norm 
run of investors. It is obtainable at ¢ 
price of 12s. 6d. net from the Invest 
Chronicle, 72 Coleman Street, London, EC, 
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It is illuminating to reproduce the lates Income 
consolidated profit and loss figures, togetheq 
with a breakdown made by the Economig, 

It will be seen that computing the loss ¢ —— 


the group for the year on a strict but no 
unduly conservative basis, it amounted t 
£3,528,615 compared with a “ net” loss ¢ 
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CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT AS RE-CAST BY Subsidia’ 
THE ECONOMIST Profits and 
, P for perio 
Periods to _ Periods eg | 
26.6.1948 25.6.1949 cere 
£ tems relat 
Trading profits less losses .. 5,908,809 290,894 si 
Other normal ingome 313,398 272,640 in of R 
Dividends: 
Preferenc 
Total income 6,222,207 the ye 
Less : 30, 19. 
Depreciation —_ 977;553 1,169, tax 
Audit fees , “ 40,273 59,504 Interim 
Debenture and Bank latevest F 1,028,549 1,377: the O: 
of 33 F 
i Icom 
Net profit or Loss 4,175,732 Dr. 2,043, — 
Taxation 2,564,085 716,7 ain 
Profits attributalite to outside sharcholders 941,747 700 
Sundry charges Jess profits a 86,549 08,50 bose 
Transferred to reserve 403,660 Nil = 


Distributable Profit or Loss 
Special Credits : 


Non-recurring credit me from —— basis of film valuation . . — 1,296,8 


Taxation . 
Withdrawn Gen 2 reserves we 
Loans waived by holding company 


Profit as adjusted 


Preference dividend 
Ordinary dividend 
Drawn on carry-forward .. 
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he pa hNSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT AS CIRCULATED BY COMPANY 


ws: * For the periods ended within the 52 weeks to June 25, 1949 
Ints an £ 
@X anf reciation and amortisation of Trading Profits less Losses (including 
ages off puildings, Plant and Equipment 1,169,779 a non-recurring credit amounting 
Mation Fees ie ae is 59,584 to £1,296,466 resulting from a 
nor ut ze change in the basis of valuation of 
vat nae 0 Debentures and other films) .. -» 1,587,356 
nesie Fixed Loans 757548 Interest Receivable (gross) . wi 61,843 
ECs terest on Bank Loans and Over- Income from Trade Investments 
el inks ~ -. 619,841 (gross) - 190,246 
Income from. Other Investments 
(gross) 3,664 
Odeor Accretion in value of f Sinking Fund 
he fac Policies .. : “s 16,896 
sad Net Loss . 746,747 
wre £2,606,752 £2,606,752 
1e fae ——— 
yeneralmNet Loss 746,747 Net Profit subject to taxation a _ 
50 lagiituation on the Profits of Balance brought forward £166,334 
TOM aM the periods : a 
Profits Tax £330,962 Add Balances of Subsidi- 
> latest Income Tax 895,767 aries not previously 
gether ee consolidated .. 2,291 
moms 1,226,729 168,625 
loss of“ ame Ten sae Amount set aside for taxa- 
yut no = .-- rs ities 716,729 tion no longer required 286,602 
ited tflp.oy, for retrospective profits tax .. — Less Provisions of liqui- 
loss Prop, of Profits Jess Losses attribut- dated Subsidiaries trans- 
able to Outside Shareholders of ferred to Capital Res. 51,765 
Subsidiaries ‘ 669,780 am 
Profits and withdrawals from prov. . 34,937 
‘iods wy" periods prior to acquisition of Profit on redemption of 
6a oan subsidiaries 85,345 Debentures ° 20,875 
r “Miltems relating to prior years and net N : softs ait 
2 gad 088 on sale of Fixed Assets — gn, Ser 
aa ransfers to General and oad Amounts withdrawn from 
Le tion of Repairs Reserves. . : — Reserves : 
Dividends: 
Preference dividend for General Reserves. . 1,161,852 J 
the year ended June hg , 
30, 1949, less income Equalisation of Repairs 179,642 
6o7MME tax. 90,750 ———_ 1,341,494 
= . — Fe wecons§ on Loans waived by Holding Company 
1 e inary shares aft une 25, I 9 
of 3 per cent. free of J oo 648,757 
income tax. 35,513 
43,2imm Final dividend on the 
16 Ordinary shares free 
| “aim ofincome tax .. — 
ah 126,263 
‘il balance carried to balance sheet .. 33,010 
£2,414,588 £2,414,588 


96,48 

348 

4!4BE746,747 shown in the published accounts 
#8159§-a formidable difference ! 

Earlier this year we discussed in these 
dlumns the significance of the accounting 
late, and questioned whether auditors 
hould recognise developments thereafter. 
oom the financial year has ended, and 
35 simpeore the audit is complete, a business 
sq9@meusht have been placed in the hands of a 
tctiver, or the factory destroyed, or a 


fantastic claim made against the company 
for infringement of patents. It may be 
recalled that after the termination of the 
Cable & Wireless (Holding) financial year 
the company received some millions of 
compensation money, and the auditors 
drew attention to the fact in a footnote to 
the accounts. The time seems to have come 
when the accounting profession should say 
with a firm voice that developments sub- 


sequent to any particular financial year 
should not be recognised in the accounts of 
that year, though they may, if material, 
be noted by way of commentary on the 
accounts. If it is accepted that a balance 
sheet pinpoints the position at a particular 
moment then there can be no justification 
for its reflecting developments after that 
particular moment. 


Démande et Réponse 

“. .. the manner in which the Thomas 
De La Rue accounts have been drawn in 
effect circumvents the provisions of the 
Companies Act, 1948, in that the accounts 
conceal the losses incurred by subsidiary 
companies.” Any auditor who saw such a 
criticism of accounts he had audited would 
blanch, and so it will be of wide interest to 
examine the reasons for this forthright 
comment in the IJnvestors’ Chronicle. It 
springs from the statement of movements 
into and out of capital reserve, amongst 
which appears an amount of £599,758 
applied for the purpose of writing off : 
** Goodwill, Pre-production Expenses and 
balances on Profit and Loss Account of 
Subsidiaries liquidated.” The point is 
made that liquidation of these subsidiary 
companies, in effect, is purely a technicality 
under the internal reorganisation of the 
group, but that in fact it has served to cloak 
the losses sustained by these subsidiaries, 
and therefore the actual trading experience 
of the group as a whole. 

At the annual general meeting the chair- 
man said: “ Since the publication of the 
accounts certain criticisms have been made 
in the financial columns of the Press that by 
reabsorbing the subsidiary companies the 
actual profits of the group can only be 
approximately assessed. I think this is 
probably true, but the losses elzminated from 
the group earnings were not normal trading 
losses, as I shall explain later. . . . If these 
companies had still been subsidiaries the net 
group profit would have been £113,628, 
and as we have distributed £136,950 in 
dividends we should on that basis have 
distributed £23,322 more than the group 
earnings for the year.” The purpose of the 
reabsorption of the subsidiaries by the 
parent is to enable a saving in taxation 
should their operations continue to be 
unprofitable. Says the chairman: “ For 
the future, our taxation liability will be 
related to the net profits of the whole under- 
taking, instead of, as now, to profits earned 
with no set-off for losses.” 

If full explanation had been given with 
the report the intelligentsia of the invest- 
ment world would have been spared 
possible anxiety. The allegorical pill is 
always bitter, but some patients don’t like 
their medicine sugar-coated. 
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Publications 


MANAGEMENT PLANNING AND CONTROL. By 
Billy E. Goetz, Professor of Business 
Administration, Antioch College. (McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., New York and London. 
Price £1 125. net.) 

Many of the qualities of character, 
intelligence and intuition required by a 
good business man are inborn and cannot 
be acquired by study. Nevertheless, just as 
physicists and metallurgists, by controlling 
furnace conditions and determining the 
exact and best times and temperatures in 
each case, have been able to eliminate much 
of the former guess work and intuition 
from the heat treatment of metals, so a 
number of the problems a business man 
may be able to answer by intuition can, in 
fact, be formulated and solved by reasoning 
and calculation. 


This book by the Professor of Business 
Administration of Antioch College, U.S.A., 
describes the theory behind the. solutions 
of many such problems. The author states 
that his book is about accounting and 
particularly about how cost accounting 
should be changed to produce data of 
greater value to management. In addition, 
however, it clearly and briefly describes the 
very best practices of planning, controlling 
and organising the conduct of manu- 
facturing enterprises. 

Judged by the stimulus it provides to the 
minds of its readers, this is a very good 
book indeed and the author’s ideas will 
give almost any business man, accountant 
or production engineer many new and 
valuable lines of thought. 

There is little doubt that purposeful 
direction is the biggest individual factor 
in the success of any business. There is 
little doubt too that the establishment of 
over-all targets, broken down throughout 
the organisation into individual targets and 
responsibilities, and the measurement of 
actual performances against those targets, 
is of the greatest help in achieving pur- 
poseful direction. The author is, of course, 
an advocate of such purposeful direction 
and planning, but his most interesting ideas 
concern calculating in advance the 
financial effects of changes in situations 
and of adopting alternative courses: of 
action. The analysis of alternatives to 
select the most desirable is described as a 
most important function of management. 
The purpose of costing is, therefore, not 
just to ascertain costs but to reveal how 
expenses and revenues are likely to change 
as one programme is substituted for another 
and to assist in solving similar problems. 
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It is pointed out that the displacement of 
hourly paid workmen by fixed machines has 
caused factories to become less flexible. 
Furthermore, the specialisation and in- 
tegration of plant layouts necessary to 
achieve efficient mass production has 
caused more and more capital to be locked 
up in extremely expensive single-purpose 
and often automatic plant as distinct from 
the more versatile and less costly general- 
purpose machines of former times—much 
production has, in fact, now become con- 
tinuous process and mechanically handled 
throughout. On the other hand, the rate of 
technological change in methods, equip- 
ment, materials and product design has 
increased. 


The scale and inflexibility of modern 
enterprise make experimentation expen- 
sive, and the consequences of manage- 
ment’s errors are more serious. Manage- 
ment, therefore, requires foresight, logical 
analysis and sound judgment far beyond the 
requirements of simpler times and, in 
particular, the concepts of opportunity 
costs, of incremental costs and revenues, of 
standard costs and variances, and of 
budgets, need to be understood and used. 

The requirements both of legal-financial 
or historical accounting and of management 
accounting, under these circumstances, are 
clearly stated by the author who, among 
other things, strongly advocates a very 
detailed basic analysis of expenditure, only 
items of a homogeneous nature and with 
the same behaviour pattern being classified 
together, so that basic cost data can be 
readily obtained and easily grouped and 
regrouped as various management needs 
arise. 

In the basic records homogeneous ele- 
ments should not be divided and prorated ; 
for example, burden charges should not be 
chopped up and lost in a maze of alloca- 
tions to departments, re-allocations of 
service departments’ charges to processing 
departments and further re-allocations to 
products and jobs. The author points out 
that alternative programmes may differ as 
to their departmental processing or opera- 
tional content, and so long as homo- 
geneous primary groupings are kept readily 
accessible any amount of - subsequent 
allocation can be made outside the account- 
ing and costing records. 

Many problems requiring a management 
choice from alternative solutions are con- 
sidered and the errors of conventional 
costing are revealed by analysis of the real 
incremental movements of income and 


expenses—the emphasis throvzhout bei, vailable 
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The author’s theories on Management fix on Pi 


planning in terms of increments are’ fully 


illustrated by the detailed examination (if ‘° 
three problems : - na 
1. On the expiry of the lease of a certain ms e 
factory the management had to aa | 
choose whether to : «“ eat 

(i) renew the existing lease ; er 

or (ii) buy another factory ; ae inn 

or (iii) build a factory on a distanifl" 4, 

site. “0, Priv 

2. The determination of the most mitted in 
economical sized batch of an artick Late off ¢ 

to manufacture. learly 


3. Fixing a sales price. 

The author has rendered invaluabk 
service in stressing and describing the uw 
of incremental costs and revenues in fore 
casting and planning. He states that hi 
book was twenty years in the making: th 
result is brilliant and worthy of mos 
careful study by all connected with pm 
ductive enterprise. N. G. 
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CORPORATION FINANCE. By C. A. Ashley, The 9 
(The Macmillan Company, Toronto. Prin sperm 


$2.50 net.) 


This interesting book on Canadian com 
pany finance has been misnamed. With 
Canadian company finance it certainly does 
deal, and the author is in no way blame 
worthy if the English reader finds 1m 
examples of company operations in Great 
Britain. But considerable space is devoted 
to the mystique of company promotion and 
management, and on this ground the work 
is open to some criticism. Many pages att 
taken up with a treatment, inevitably super 
ficial, of the economics of combination and 
monopoly, and of large-scale operations i 
commerce and industry. It is clear from 
the list of suggested reading, although hi 
approach to the subject amply testifies © 
it, that Professor Ashley believes in wit 
horizons. Marshall’s Principles finds a plac 
with the first Lord Melchett’s Industry a 
Politics and with Professot Robson’s Publi 
Enterprise. It is therefore surprising that 
within the wide range of literature recoil 
mended the author should omit Hargreav@ Bi, 4, 
Parkinson’s Scientific Investment, the mah. 10. 
modern exposition of the relative merits d including 
the wide variety of company securi® 
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ailable for public investment in the 
Anglo-Saxon economy. 

The value of this book would have been 
snhanced had there been a more concise 
bnalysis of the problems arising from the 
mflict, in company organisation, between 


it beiy 
in plan 


Dats 
Contro 


sei lhe interest’ of vendor, promoter, deben- 
ly des lure-holders and the different classes of 
an andl, cholders. It would have been an 


¢ given, vantage, too, if the consequences of the 
ore vital modern practice of ploughing back 
Ging profits, referred to on page 110, had been 

rect nplified immediately, instead of being 
‘ almost casually treated in a general appen- 
Bement sie on profits and dividends, far removed 
v fully from the main text. 


tion off Yet, in spite of weaknesses, the book has 

much to commend it. It is informative 

ad without an overwhelming and indiscrimin- 
t 


°B te use of technical jargon, and should be 
comprehensible to any well-informed lay- 
man, It is written in an easy style, not 
without some dry humour, and even when a 
reader might feel induced to exclaim, 
“0, Private Enterprise, what sins are com- 

MOS nitted in thy name !”, Professor Ashley’s 
article nse of objectivity and cool detachment is 
clearly maintained. G.S. 
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luablsoucuT LEDGER sysTEMs. By A. Bradley. 
he welll (Qfice Management Association, Ltd., 7, 
1 fore-MiSouthampton Place, Bloomsbury Square, London, 
wat hi W.C.1. Price 2s. 6d. net.) 
This booklet is based on a paper de- 
moS@livered by Mr. A. Bradley (Head of 
1 POR Administration Department, Ford Motor 
*&.LiCompany, Ltd.) at a Conference of the 
Office Management Association. 
shley,™ The systems are not described in great 
Priag“'ail since the paper was written primarily 
to stimulate discussion at the Conference. 
Within the limitation of space (the booklet 
ontains eleven pages of wording supple- 
mented by illustrations) the author has 
aor nevertheless covered a broad field. The 
‘Booklet deals principally with standard 
Crea invoices, control of suppliers’ invoices and 
methods of posting ledgers. The posting 
methods described are (a) manual, (6) 
pewritten, (c) ledger-posting machines, (d) 
punchcard, and (e) hectographic master list. 
| Mr. Bradley discusses the advantages and 
lisadvantages of the various techniques and 
also describes in some detail the different 
onl PCS of ledger-posting machines which are 
m"ailable. He also gives very useful in- 
formation regarding ledger-posting com- 
bined with analysis for posting to expense 
accounts so as to effect the maximum saving 
of time and expense. 

Auditors will be interested to read Mr. 
Bradley’s remarks on the methods of con- 
Polling invoices, as this is a point to which 
va['" auditor must always devote his atten- 
tion, Mr. Bradley points out the dangers of 
he hand-written or typewritten register, 
‘tia ding the particular difficulty of listing 


md 
»@ : 


outstanding invoices which have not been 
marked off as passed for payment and 
entered through the financial books. It is 
suggested in the booklet that these dis- 
advantages are not inherent in punch-card 
operations, and the procedure for deter- 
mining outstanding invoices is considerably 
simplified with less risk of error or omission. 

The booklet also mentions various 
methods of payment of suppliers’ accounts, 
including traders’ credit systems, but the 
author does not mention any of the dis- 
advantages which readers will have met in 
practice. 

The reader will find particularly valuable 
the appendices setting out specimen stan- 
dard invoices and the appropriate ledger 
sheets, remittance advices, day books, and 
control accounts for the systems which are 
outlined. 

It is felt that the booklet gives useful 
information for the practitioner when 
advising on the installation of accounting 
systems. The auditing aspects of bought 
ledgers, being outside the scope of the 
paper, are not referred to, but there is much 
useful information which will be helpful to 
auditors when engaged on the affairs of 
clients who use any of the systems des- 
cribed. H. MC.E. 


BUCKLEY ON THE COMPANIES ACTs. By the 
late The Right Hon. Lord Wrenbury. 
Twelfth edition by The Hon. D. B. Buckley 
and others. (Butterworth & Co. (Publishers), 
Ltd., London. Price £5 5s. net.) 


That another Buckley was required to 
cover the Companies Act of 1948 was 
certain ; but we could not be sure that it 
would be even more comprehensive and 
elucidating than the previous issues. In the 
event, however, the high standard of this 
famous work has been maintained. Though 
the familiar form of dealing with each 
Section in order remains, there are a 
number of additions and improvements. 
Indeed, it truly retains that degree of 
authority that has distinguished all previous 
editions, and is certainly the most complete 
treatise so far seen on company law as 
embodied in the Companies Acts. 

The one note of regret is that this is the 
first edition which will not have had the 
watching brief of the late Lord Wrenbury 
(formerly Lord Justice Buckley), who first 
published the work in 1872. But it is 
pleasing to find his son, the Hon. D. B. 
Buckley, M.B.E., M.A., Carrying on the work. 
In this edition he has had the assistance 
of a staff well qualified for the work—Nigel 
Warren, B.A., and G. Brian Parker, .a., 
LL.B., with Cecil Turner as Consulting 
Editor, not perhaps an apt designation, for 
it is understood that he has devoted much 
more time and thought than this title 
suggests. 


This edition is amply provided with 
references and the reader should have no 
difficulty, not only in finding a particular 
point to which he wishes to refer but also in 
having at his fingers any case to which 
he wants to turn for additional info mation, 
as the Table of Cases now contains com- 
plete references for all the cases cited. A 
further pleasing factor is that the case 
names in the footnotes are now given in full 
instead of in the somewhat abbreviated 
form previously employed. The present 
edition is also more fully provided with 
cross-references than the earlier ones, 
happily in an easier style to follow than 
certain official publications of which prac- 
tising accountants will only be too well 
aware. 

In addition to the main body of the 
work—the Companies Act, 1948—there 
are further sections covering the Winding- 
up Rules, the various Orders made in 1929 
and 1930 in respect of fecs, and the Com- 
panies Act, 1947. The latter covers those 
Sections of the previous Acts unrepealed by 
the 1948 Act—the registration of business 
names, various bankruptcy and winding-up 
provisions and measures for the prevention 
of fraud in unit trusts. Also included are 
the Rules of the Supreme Court in relation 
to applications made under various regula- 
tions of the Act, and appendices containing 
copies of all the forms for use within the 
purposes of the Act. The reader will also 
find the two comparative tables of assist- 
ance. One table lists the Sections of the 
1948 Act and the other lists the Clauses of 
Table A; in the adjoining columns are 
given, as closely as is possible, the corre- 
sponding Sections or Clauses of the previous 
statutes. One can thus trace the history of 
each Section of the latest Act. However, 
some readers may prefer facts to figures ; 
they should be well satisfied because most 
sections, in addition to the practical ex- 
planations given, contain an_ historical 
background of the particular enactment. 

The practical explanations given are 
worthy of special comment. They are built 
up from case law in a lucid and logical 
sequence, making the work, despite its 
magnitude, essentially readable—a point 
which is certain to please every member of 
the accounting profession, who so often have 
experience of the lack of literary standards 
in official publications. How often has the 
accountant taken up his copy of the Com- 
panies Act, 1948, and a little later ex- 
claimed with asperity: “ Does this really 
answer my query ? ” 

Many accountants gave evidence before 
the Cohen Committee and obviou: ly much 
of their advice is now embodied in the Act. 
But there are a number of points on which 
in practice members of the profession have 
had to seek advice. The editors of this work 
would never pretend to have answered 
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these points—indeed, it would be an almost 
impossible task for them to do so—but they 
are to be congratulated on calling the 
readers’ attention to a number of points of 
doubt which they consider arise in the Act. 
In some instances they have suggested 
answers. There is already a call for some 
revision of the Eighth Schedule, and 
though it is perhaps almost invidious to give 
specific examples of the excellence of this 
book, the reader will find some useful 
comments and explanations to this Schedule. 

For the first time, the editors have in- 
cluded certain non-statutory matter, an 
innovation that is certain to please. This is 
contained in four appendices. The first 
consists of the notes issued by the Registrar 
of Companies on the practice of his depart- 
ment in respect of the names that com- 
panies may use ; the second contains the 
notes issued by the Board of Trade for the 
guidance of an application to dispense with 
“ Limited ” when forming charitable and 
other companies ; the third gives the regu- 
lations issued by the Board of Trade con- 
cerning the receipt and payment of monies 
in liquidation, including notes as to the 
company’s liability for taxation ; the fourth 
gives extracts from the Rules of the Stock 
Exchange in relation to an application for 
permission for shares to be dealt in or 
quoted on the Stock Exchange. A fifth 


Letters to 


appendix sets out the regulations and 


enactments in respect of the control of 
borrowing and raising capital. 

Within the scope of a review it is im- 
possible to describe fully the contents of 
this work, but any reviewer has an initial 
advantage in that it needs no introduction 
to accountants. Suffice it to say that the 
new edition should adequately repay all the 
immense effort that must have been put 
into its preparation by its eminent editorial 
team. No one would claim it to be a work 
for students, but, like all the previous 
editions, it will assuredly become part of the 
library of every practitioner who wants to 
be certain that he has a work of the highest 
authority to which he can instantly refer 
when confronted with the many involved 
and intricate points on company law which 
consistently arise in the work and practice 
of all accountants. J. D.N. 


GUIDE TO EXAMINATION succEss. By Frank 
H. Jones, F.A.c.c.A., A.c.1.8. (Barkeley Book 
Co., Ltd., 39, Lansdowne Road, Stanmore, 
Middlesex. Price 7s. 6d. net.) 

“When you write a letter to a person, 
you naturally consider that person’s re- 
actions when he reads it. Follow the 
same practice at an examination; it is. 
excellent strategy!” Considerable know- 


the Editor 


** Hints for Examiners ”’ 


Sm,—I have not the advantage of being a 
member of your Society, but I am a student- 
member of a professional organisation with 
similar examination standards. As an examinee 
I was very interested in a recent article in 
AccounTANCY addressed to examiners. 

May I, firstly, express my agreement with 
your contributor on the subject of taking 
reference matter into the examination chamber. 
As he rightly points out, text books are normally 
too clumsy to be of practical use in the cir- 
cumstances. But copies of various applicable 
Acts of Parliament, particularly those relating to 
companies, partnerships and taxation, could 
reasonably be permitted, even if not actually 
provided as examination equipment. An 
examinee ought to be well acquainted with the 
details of these statutes, but surely should not be 
expected to remember the contents of each 
Section, or expected to quote an applicable 
Section by its number, as appears to be required 
in current examination papers. For example, 
an accountant must, to be efficient, have an 
excellent knowledge of company law, but he 
does not know the contents of each of the 462 
Sections and 18 Schedules of the Companies 
Act, 1948. Instead, he knows the gist of the 
Act and has a copy of it on his desk to confirm 
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and amplify his knowledge and lend authority 
to his decisions. 


Another point of interest which was raised 
was that of the time factor in examinations. 
From my own experience, I would suggest that 
the time allocated to any particular paper is 
sufficient if, but only if, the examinee is capable 
of answering the questions without having to 
spend time racking his brains over some for- 
gotten detail or making an intelligent guess at 
an otherwise hopeless task. With this matter of 
knowledge is bound up the matter of technique. 
Your contributor, apparently, commences his 
examination by reading through all the ques- 
tions and deciding on his method of approach 
to each one before he starts to write. May I 
suggest that this method both wastes valuable 
time and tends to breed a feeling of despair ? 
My own method is to glance through the 
questions until one is found which can be 
answered easily—and then to answer it. Then 
proceed to the next question which can be 
answered with a minimum of effort, meanwhile 
completely ignoring all others. This has the 
advantage of getting some mark-earning 
material down on paper and it gives that good 
start which makes for confidence. It saves 
spending time puzzling over the approach to a 
question which presents difficulty when, by 


ledge of a subject is of litile avail to J 
student if he is unable to ary .nge it jn, 
form which is readable and free of af ~~ 
biguity. The letter which Mr. Jones has 
addressed to examination caniidates in hi 
little book is itself a very good example 0 
consideration for the reactions of th 
reader. The author, bearing in mind th. 
heavy demands on the time of a student | 
has provided neatly and concisely a wealth 
of advice and encouragement for all who ; 
intend to sit for an examination, |, Dp ' 
covering the preparatory study and thi ™ behal 
sitting for the, examination from every “6s 
aspect, including the psychological, M;. 
Jones draws on a wide experience both as 
student and as examiner. 
The various types of coaching facilities 
are discussed and useful recommendation; 
are made for the planning of study. The 
remarks on note-taking are particularly 
worthy of attention. 
Those to whom the examination its 
is a frightening prospect should derive 
greater corifidence from the instruction 
in examination tactics. ll constructive 
work requires some kind of strategy otf 7 bank ; 
plan, and the passing of examinations j 
no exception to this rule. This guide uritie 
should greatly assist the prospective ef that K 
amination candidate in the direction of bill Rank ag 
efforts. J. & All Czechos! 


left, he 
authoriti 
leaving all consideration of the problem until Z bank | 
the end of the period, any such wasted time is the B 
wasted on that question alone and does not notified | 
affect the remainder of the paper. actions | 
One last point I should like to mention, and which th 
though it will doubtless call on me the curs sad te 
of examiners, I hope to receive a little sym "Ss 
pathy from them also. My handwriting, par times K 
ticularly at speed, is atfocious. I endeavour jg "ne of | 
make it legible, but it is untidy and does nojgj Mterest. 
give a good first impression. When sitting fog was illeg: 
examinations I make little, or no, attempt securities 
preserve neatness, being content to sacrifice thi country) 
quality to speed. To my own examiners I WH oyay N, 
to hand a bouquet—they do not yet appear #6 4 
have penalised me on this score. Nevertheles, = ught 
it is apparent, on glancing round an examinatid Bank f 
room, that many candidates are taking som al 
pains with their calligraphy to the obviogg'? the se 
detriment of their output. I feel that examiney Their 
He Custo1 


realise the speed required and also know f 
well the importance of the examination to Uf 
candidate’s career. In the light of this know 
ledge, they will not disregard or penalise 
untidy paper so long as it is legible. 

As a footnote, may I put in a selfish plea™ 
the smoker? Could not some arrangement } 
made to permit us to smoke in the examinal@ico mag ¢ 
room ? Medical opinions may differ, but "Bi ntendeg 
own case I do find that a cigarette aids" 


powers of concentration. “8 “ 
Yours faithfully, egal 

P. T. Ausrx. O° un 

tie leliver up 

November 9, 1949. prove any 
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LAW 


Legal 


Notes 


Deposit of securities in England by foreign bank 
on behalf of foreign customer—Delivery of the 
securities by foreign bank to customer illegal under 
laws of the foreign country—Legal position of 
holder of the securities in England. 


The House of Lords has considered in 
two recent cases the extent to which the 
courts of this country will give effect to the 
exchange laws of a foreign country. In 
Kahler v. Midland Bank, Ltd. (1949, 2 
A.E.R. 621) the short facts were as follows : 
The appellant, K, bought some securities 
on the London Stock Exchange. He was a 
Czechoslovak national resident in Prague 
and in 1938 he became a customer of the 
Z bank in Prague. The Z bank asked the 
respondents, the Midland Bank, to hold the 
securities on their account without stating 
“@ that K was the owner, and the Midland 
Bank agreed to hold them. In 1939 K left 
Czechoslovakia and subsequently became a 
naturalised American citizen. Before he 
left, he was compelled by the German 
authorities to transfer his account from the 
i Z bank to another bank in Czechoslovakia, 


n un 
time iff the B bank: the Midland Bank was 
es NOW notified of this. There were other trans- 
actions by the Germans, the legality of 
m, atl which their Lordships refused to recognise, 
¢ smd it was accepted that at all material 
" pat times K was the owner of the securities, 
vour wg one of the banks claiming any beneficial 
oes nol interest. However, by Czechoslovak law it 
ting fog was illegal for the B bank to deliver the 
mpt. Wisecurities to K (although he had left the 
fice thi country) without the consent of the Czecho- 


slovak National Bank, and this consent was 
‘Hfefused. Under these circumstances K 
brought an action against the Midland 
Bank for an order that they should deliver 
up the securities to him. 


Their Lordships held unanimously that 
ne customer of the Midland Bank was the 
a bank and that there was no contract 
between the Midland Bank and K. They 
also held by a majority (Lord MacDermott 
ind Lord Reid dissenting) that K could 
otestablish a claim in detinue : it must be 


tin umed that the law of Czechoslovakia was 
vids Ned to govern the delivery of the 
curities On the termination of the bailment 
between K and the B bank, and as it was 
usr. “84l under that law for the B bank to 


Heliver up to K the securities, K could not 
prove any right to immediate possession of 


the securities ; therefore the Midland Bank 
was not bound to deliver them up to him. 

In Zwnostenska Banka National Corporation 
v. Frankman (1949 Weekly Notes 392) a 
similar point arose for decision. Bonds had 
been bought in London and deposited in 
the London branch of the Z bank by a 
Czechoslovak national, who was a cus- 
tomer of the Z bank but not of its London 
branch. The ownership of the bonds 
eventually passed to the respondent, F, 
who was a naturalised British subject. 
Under English law F was entitled to 
possession of the bonds but under Czecho- 
slovak law it was again illegal for the bank 
to deliver the bonds to him without the 
consent of the Czechoslovak National Bank, 
and this consent was refused. Their 
Lordships held that the contract was 
governed by the law of Czechoslovakia and 
that the English courts would not enforce 
performance by the bank of a transaction 
contrary to that law. Lord Simonds 
referred to the principle that an English 
court will not enforce a penal or con- 
fiscatory law of another country, but said 
that there was no reason why this principle 
should be applied in the case of a law which 
did not differ in material respects from the 
legislation contemplated by the Bretton 
Woods Agreement which was now part of 
the law of this country. 


Abolition of office by statute—Measure of 
compensation. 

Several recent Acts have provided for the 
payment of compensation to persons who 
will lose their offices or appointments as a 
result of those Acts. One example is 
the City of London (Tithes) Act, 1947, and 
a decision by the Court of Appeal in the 
case of Price v. Corporation of London, 1949 
(Weekly Notes 393) on the measure of 
compensation to be paid under that Act 
is of general concern to those who assume 
office at a time when there is a likelihood 
of that office being abolished by statute. 


The appellant was the collector of tithes 
in three City parishes. Two of these offices 
he had held for several years and he could 
reasonably have anticipated that they 
would be permanent: the Judge of the 
Mayor’s and City of London Court accord- 
ingly awarded him compensation amount- 


ing to ten years’ salary, subject to certain 
small deductions, and against this award no 
appeal was made. The third office he had 
only assumed at the end of 1945 and in their 
letter of appointment the churchwardens 
said: “In view of the statement in this 
week’s City Press it will be clear to you that 
the appointment is not likely to be per- 
manent.” The Press statement had 
referred to the introduction of a Bill 
abolishing tithes in the City. Under these 
circumstances the Judge held that the 
appellant could not have expected the 
appointment to be permanent and that he 
was only entitled to payment of a sum 
which would make up his salary for the 
last three months of 1947. The Court of 
Appeal affirmed this decision. 


Duty of executors not to distribute assets while 
proceedings are pending or possible under the 
Inheritance (Family Provision) Act, 1938. 
Before 1938 a testator was quite free, if — 
he so wished, to cut off every member of his 
family with a shilling. Under the Inherit- 
ance (Family Provision) Act, 1938, spouses 
and children dependent upon the deceased 
who have been left nothing or only a small 


‘proportion of the estate are entitled to 


apply to the Court, under certain circum- 
stances, for an order that they should be 
granted reasonable maintenance out of the 
estate; the application must be made 
within six months from the date on which 
representation in regard to the testator’s 
estate for general purposes is first taken out. 


In re Simson, Simson v. National Provincial 
Bank, 1949 (Weekly Notes 420) a widow 
applied and was awarded maintenance in 
the form of charges on legacies which had 
already been distributed. The details of 
the distribution are of concern only to the 
parties, but Vaisey, J., made it plain as a 
general principle that it is the paramount 
duty of executors not to make any dis- 
tribution among beneficiaries while pro- 
ceedings are pending or possible under the 
Inheritance (Family Provision) Act, 1938. 


Nationalisation of Australian banks invalid. 
The Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council has now given its reasons for dis- 
missing the appeal by the Commonwealth 
of Australia against the decision of the High 
Court of Australia that Section 46 of the 
Banking Act offended against Section 92 of 
the Constitution and was invalid. The case 
was Commonwealth of Australia v. Bank of 
New South Wales, 1949 (Weekly Notes 410). 
The first ground was procedural : leave of 
the High Court was essential before any 


-appeal could be taken to the Privy Council 


and no leave had been given. The second 
ground was that by Section 92 of the Con- 
stitution “‘ trade, commerce and intercourse 
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among the States. . . shall be abso- 
lutely free”: banking was held to be 
included in the expression “ trade, com- 
merce and intercourse,” and Section 46, 
which prohibited the carrying on of the 
business of banking by private banks in 
Australia, attempted to restrict directly the 


inter-State business of banking. The 
Section was therefore invalid. 

The case illustrates an important differ- 
ence between the Constitutions of the 
United Kingdom and some other Common- 
wealth countries. Here there is no Con- 
stitution or “‘ basic law ”’ which prohibits 


‘The Accountant ”’ 


WE EXTEND HEARTY CONGRATULATIONS TO 
our distinguished contemporary The Account- 
ant upon the seventy-fifth anniversary of its 
foundation in October, 1874. The occasion 
was celebrated by a dinner in London on 
November 2, 1949. The guests, who num- 
bered 350, included many representatives 
of the accountancy, legal and banking pro- 
fessions, commercial, industrial and business 
circles, the universities, learned societies 
and the Press. 


The toast of “* The Accountant’? was pro- 
posed by Sir Russell Kettle, F.c.a., Presi- 
dent, the Institute of Chartered Account- 
ants in England and Wales, who said that 
its 120 completed volumes revealed the 
emergence over a comparatively short space 
of time of a profession whose duties and 
responsibilities had been widely extended 
since those early days. Through its pages 
passed the great figures whose names they 
honoured for the parts they played in 
founding the profession and in firmly estab- 
lishing its reputation for competence, 
independence and integrity. Towards this 
progress The Accountant might justly claim 
to have made a material contribution. 


The profession had long since attained 
world-wide status, but this country was its 
birthplace, and the practice of accountancy 
was now carried on in many parts of the 
globe in conformity with the standards 
which their pioncers established and which 
The Accountant hed done so much to foster. 

Replying to the toast, Mr. Derek du Pré, 
Editor of The Accountant, said that the 
onlooker was said to see most of the game. 
He felt that the editor of a professional 
journal, knowing the rules of the game that 
he watched so closely, was in that position. 
Seventy-five years ago, the editor of The 
Accountant wrote : ‘‘ We hope to receive the 
hearty support of all accountants.” He 
was proud and happy to be able to say that 
hope had been amply fulfilled, and he 
gladly acknowledged the help and co- 
operation that they had received from the 
three great bodies of accountants—the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants in 
England and Wales, the Society of Incor- 
porated Accountants and Auditors, and the 
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Association of Certified and Corporate 
Accountants. 

Mr. Ronald Staples, as Editor-in-Chief 
of The Accountant, occupied a position 
analogous to that of a captain ; without his 
wise counsel their ship would not have 
steamed on so steadily and for so long. 

Proposing a toast to accountants and 
economists, The Rt. Hon. W. Glenvil Hall, 
M.P., Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
said that it seemed to him at first glance a 
rather curious thing to associate account- 
ants with economists. Economists with 
politicians, if they liked, because he had 
been told that some of their present Govern- 
ment began life as economists, but an 
accountant was one who believed in accuracy. 
(Laughter.) To him, two and two always 
made four, but when an economist talked 
about the theory of value or the wages fund, 
or, thinking of this evening, what some 
might call “ consumers’ surplus,” they 
could never be sure that they meant the 
same thing when they used the same words. 
Nevertheless, there obviously was a very 
close association, particularly in these later 
years, between accountants and economists. 

In recent years so important had the 
accountancy profession become that it had 
been arranged that those studying to 
become accountants should also take a 
course in economics, coupled with the usual 
courses which they took before they were 
admitted to membership of the Chartered or 
Incorporated societies. Accountancy to-day 
was one of the leading professions, 
and those who practised it must not only 
know something about figures but have a 
wide and varied knowledge over a con- 
siderable field. He thought that they all 
agreed that any statement of accounts 
signed by a firm of Chartered or Incor- 
porated accountants was accepted any- 
where—certainly by those on the Treasury 
and their friends of the Inland Revenue— 
as something which they knew to be quite 
accurate. That was, as the mover of the 
previous toast had reminded them, a very 
great advance on the early days. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Piercy, c.B.z. 
(director, Bank of England; chairman, 


the nationalisation of banking or any othe 
activity. Part of the United Kingdom 
Constitution is indeed written, for example 
the Parliament Act, 1911, so soon to be 
amended, but any statute passed according 
to the existing law is legally Constitutional 
and cannot be questioned in any Court, 


Industrial and Commercial Finance (or. 
poration, Ltd.) replied to the toast, saying 
that looking at it historically, even over the ole 


last seventy-five years, accountancy was a heewent 
technique which had developed as busines ff" 0°" 
practice had developed. It arose out of pant, 
business practice and it developed with jt — 

No doubt there were reciprocal influences aye 
that provided the means whereby a bettersort = : 
of business practice could be more widely ~s ~ 
spread. It was in the course of this par - - 
ticular task that the accountant met with - ™ 
and must extend according to the require = you 
ments of the business these concepts of approack 
capital, income, costs and the like. sae be 

corr 


No doubt the accountant, particularly inf Therefor 
recent decades, had elaborated these con- 


. be speal 
ceptions very greatly ; he had been obliged 


understo: 


to elaborate them as public responsibility in Sir C 
connection with limited liability com- the last 
panies had increased upon him, and still up a de 
more as taxation had become such an Men had 


important factor in business life. These have got 
concepts were undoubtedly his intellectual 


stock-in-trade and they were being further a 
refined and elaborated by him. He was for },., year 
all practical purposes practising his tech-M [p+ th 
nique. He was not a theorist ; he was not [+ ther 
an inventor. The economist was quite 2M naterials 
different kind of animal. He was primarily ifect o; 
a theorist and his connection with practice ha4 beer 
was, in the first instance, to distil a theory upon the 
out of it. industries 
The toast of “* Our Guests ” was proposed the trage 
by Mr. Ronald Staples, the chairman, whogj What 
said it was a great joy to them of Th acounta 
Accountant to have reached the respectable Sir Char! 
age of seventy-five years and still feel that importan 
they had an ever-growing circle of friends most cas 
who were so well represented by the dis srvant o 
tinguished company that had gathered tm he often | 
wish them many happy returns of the day. cost—a _ 
Sir Robert Sinclair, K.c.B., K.B.£., chairgy could put 
man, Federation of British Industries, wiogg "dustrial 
replied to the toast, said that the sprite lt them 
youngster of seventy-five, who had waxt rather th 
strong in an age during which, as they had had giver 
been told, income tax had risen from % It was 
in the £ to its present astronomical height record th 
had moved with the times—a small “t,” di ‘at to sz 
course—and had faithfully reflected andgj not. F 
he believed, stimulated as well, the verigg © was to 
considerable development which had take = What 
place in the accountancy profession angg “ne. Le 
which had been so marked, particularly i 'P of wh; 
the last decade. what hac 
story of | 
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THE SOCIETY OF 


Accountants 


ample, 

to be 

ig Incorporated 
tional 

urt, 

; Cor- 

saying M4; 4 LUNCHEON OF THE INCORPORATED 
we Accountants’ London and District Society 
Was aff. November 1, at which Mr. R. N 
SINGS HE pmett, F.S.A.A., the chairman of the 
ode f District Society, presided, the principal 
ith it. est was Sir Charles Bartlett. 

tences i Mr. Barnett, in welcoming Sir Charles, 
res aid that he was the managing director of 
' YH Vauxhall Motors, a company associated 
= wi General Motors Corporation. In 
a his younger days Sir Charles had himself 
% 4 approached management through the field 


which his present audience felt to be the 
correct one—namely, that of accountancy. 
Therefore, in whatever he said he would 
be speaking in a language which they 
understood. 

Sir Charles Bartlett said that over 
the last forty years there had grown 
up a defensive attitude towards industry. 
Men had been taught to protect what they 
have got rather than indulge in the joy. of 
competition and the job of making twa 
blades of grass grow where only one grew 
last year. 

let them cast their eyes around them. 
let them look at the lamp bulbs, the 
materials for building, and so on, and 
reflect on the rings and boundaries that 
had been built up round these things and 
upon the policies of price-fixing in which 
industries had indulged. There they had 
the tragedy of Britain’s economic position. 

What of the future, and what was the 


' Tui accountant’s part ? It seemed to him, said 
table Sir Charles, that the accountant had a very 
that] important part to play in this situation. In 
jendsi™ most cases he was a very confidential 
; dis servant of the directors of a company, and 
od tof he often had—as he knew personally to his 
day. cost—a very important “no” that he 
hair Ould put in. He appealed to them not to let 
whom idustrialists have quite so much “no” 
ritelygm et them have a little positive guidance 
axel@™ ‘ther than the “ check guidance” they 
had bad given up till now. 
n 2 It was a very easy thing in accounting to 
ghtsam “cord the things that were done and from 
,” ol that to say whether they were done wisely 
dj not. But what he would like to see them 
ver} do was to record vividly and with imagina- 
a “on what things might be if they had been 
anim done. Let them have a balance sheet made 
ly if \ of what might have been rather than 


what had been. It seemed to him that the 
Slory of lritish industry in the last thirty 


‘“IMAGINATIVE’’? ACCOUNTS? 


years was the pathetic story of what might 
have been if somebody had only painted 
the picture in that positive sense instead of 
in the pure recording sense. 

As an instance of what he had in mind, 
said Sir Charles, he would mention that 
in his company they had been trying to 
follow a policy of continuity of employment. 
On one occasion before the war it brought 
them to a grim situation where they had 
3,000 men with nothing to do for about 
three weeks. They had seen it coming and 
had arranged with the men that all restric- 
tions and scruples should be thrown over- 
board. They planned to do a lot of work 
around the place—painting, road-making 
and so on—and the men agreed to do it 
rather than be put off. At the end of that 
time they found two results : first, that as 
the men had been working in the open air 
their health had benefited ; and secondly, 
that as soon as they were ready they were 
able to bring back skilled men to their own 
jobs. For the first time in their history they 
were in full production within four days 
instead of struggling along for six or seven 
weeks. But the records showed that it cost 
them perhaps £25,000 to carry out that 
scheme. What the records might have 
shown was the saving made by being able 
to bring men back on to the jobs they knew 
after three weeks outside. Cle*r'y, from a 
management point of view the »-heme had 
cost the company nothing ; but the books 
said it cost them £25,000. That was a 
short and simple illustration of the imagina- 
tive account he had in mind. He hoped 
there would be more of that constructive 
line of thought from accountants, because 
so much depended now on how they pre- 
sented themselves to their public and to the 
people amongst whom they worked. 

Sir Thomas Keens, J.P., D.L., F.S.A.A., 
proposed a vote of thanks to Sir Charles for 
his highly original talk. 

Sir Thomas trusted that on some future 
occasion they might hear more of Sir 
Charles’s fugitive thoughts. They were 
controversial, and the Students’ Society and 
the District Society might spend a 
profitable evening in debating them—and 
might come to very different conclusions 
from Sir Charles. For instance, said Sir 
Thomas, he confessed that he could hardly 
imagine an accountant getting down to one 
of those flights of imagination on a set of 


accounts, showing how things would have 
been had something else been done. But 
he suggested that there was not a single 
accountant there who had not wished he 
had been able to do that very thing many 
times in the past. 


DISTRICT SOCIETIES AND THE 
NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Tue INcoORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS’ SOCIETY 
of Manchester and District he'd a dinner at 
the Midland Hotel, Manchester, on 
October 28. The chair was occupied by 
Mr. C. Yates Lloyd, President of the 
District Society, and the company included 
the deputy Lord Mayor of Manchester 
(Alderman Miss M. L. Kingsmill Jones, 
C.B.E., M.A., J.P.) ; the Right Hon. Sir 
John Anderson, G.c.B., G.C.1.E., M.P.; Mr. 
A. Stuart Allen, F.s.a.a. (President of the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants) ; Mr. 
R. B. Barclay, j.p. (Director of the Chamber 
of Commerce and Chairman of the Cotton 
and Rayon Merchants’ Association) ; Sir 
Leonard Stone (Vice-Chancellor, County 
Palatinate of Lancaster); the Mayor of 
Salford (Mr. C. R. V. Haynes, j.p.) ; the 
Mayor of Bolton (Alderman Thomas 
Glaister, j.P.); Mr. J. H. Jones, m.p. ; 
Reverend A. H. White, M.A., B.p. (Warden 
of Hulme Hall) ; and many guests repre- 
sentative of the professions, commerce, 
banking and industry. 

Mr. C. Yates Lloyd, President of the 
District Society, proposed “ The City and 
Trade of Manchester and District.” He 
said that real grit and real work were 
required to enable Manchester and district 
to keep that prosperity which their fore- 
fathers worked so hard to gain, and which 
was already showing signs of fading away. 

Incorporated Accountants were in a 
position to know both sides of industry, and 
they knew and did not forget the human 
side, but the fact remained that every set 
of accounts inspected showed rising costs 
that must be stopped. Also the lack of 
incentives, which were so essential, was 
continually before them. It would still 
appear that the extreme seriousness of the 
position was not fully appreciated. 

Mr. Yates Lloyd suggested the appoint- 
ment of a committee of three—a prominent 
industrialist with wide experience ; a trade 
union leader of the old school; and an 
accountant, with power to slash govern- 
ment expenditure irrespective of its nature, 
but primarily to stop the enormous waste 
they knew was going on. He suggested that 
Lancashire should start a movement for 
more work for the same money but with a 
bonus system as an incentive to production. 
Many industries in that area were 
starved of capital, not because of the 
amount taken out by the industrialists or 
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by shareholders but because of the amount 
that went out in taxation. 

The Deputy Lord Mayor of Manchester 
(Alderman Miss Mary Kingsmill Jones), 
responding, said that this was an age of 
planning. Without some sort of planning 
there was chaos and confusion, but plans 
should be flexible and should change and 
develop as time went on. If Manchester had 
not looked far afield half a century ago 
there would have been no Manchester Ship 
Canal, and to help the city in its housing 
difficulties they were now having to look 
afield in Cheshire because in a few years 
there would be no more building land left 
within the city. 

Mr. R. B. Barclay, director of the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce and chair- 
man of the Cotton and Rayon Merchants’ 
Association, who also responded, said the 
Government must play a great part in 
national and international business affairs. 
He could not help bu’ feel that the nation 
had suffered, more than anything else from 
a business point of view, from weak and 
inefficient leadership. The solution to 
our problems was competition. Since the 
war we had had full employment. He 
would not advocate going back to mass 
unemployment, but he could not help but 
think that a small measure of unemploy- 
ment—possibly 5 per cent.—would be 
greatly to the benefit of our national 
economy. A lowering of taxation would 
give more incentive to both employer and 
employee. 

The Right Honourable Sir John 
Anderson, G.C.B., G.C.1.E.,M.P., proposing the 
toast of “ The Society of Incorporated Ac- 
countants,”’ said that he had his schooling at 
an institution founded by a prosperous Edin- 
burgh merchant who had received a 
training in accounting and finance in 
Holland. He was so impressed by the value 
of such a training that in the deed of 
foundation of the school he stipulated that 
all pupils should have some instruction in 
book-keeping. The deed was drawn in 
Latin, and he described the subject as 
res rationaria et arithmetica which he (Sir 
John) took to mean, ‘‘ Getting sense out 
of figures.”” Was not that the science of the 
accountants’ profession ? 

With the growing complexity of human 
affairs there was ever-increasing scope for 
the man whose business it was to present 
facts in their most intelligible form. That 
was not the same thing as presenting facts 
in their most attractive form, and no doubt 
it was the thought that some business men 
(not, of course, in Manchester) might 
have an excessive leaning in that direction 
which inspired some of thc new provisions 
of the Companies Act. 

Mr. A. Stuart Allen (President of the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants), re- 
sponding, said that the drastic reduction in 
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the dollar-sterling rate of exchange had been 
followed by the Prime Minister’s statement 
and two days’ debate in the House of 
Commons. The speeches had failed to con- 
vey any disquieting conviction that only 
intense and persisting endeavour could avert 
disaster. Bewilderment and apathy per- 
sisted. 

Our economic structure, conditioned by a 
bygone prosperity, had become an ana- 
chronism. Novel methods, new products, 
fresh markets must be canvassed in an 
attempt to convince the nations that 
British goods were as essential to their 
welfare as were the resultant imports to our 
own survival. If we failed, the oft-repeated 
threat of a lower standard of living would 
prove but a euphemism for semi-starvation 
throughout the land and famine in the 
cities. 

Incorporated Accountants by their train- 
ing and experience could examine objec- 
tively business of all types and sizes: this 
attitude was equally applicable to the 
national economy. Moreover, they were 
not identified either with labour or with 
capital. The District Societies could 
therefore become centres for the dis- 
semination of balanced views for the guid- 
ance of all sections of the population. He 
begged them to undertake this valuable 
service to the country. 

The President paid tribute to the 
excellent services rendered by District 
Societies to members and to the profession, 
and he associated with that appreciation 
the name of Mr. C. Yates Lloyd, President 
of the Manchester Society and for many 
years its devoted Secretary. 


COUNCIL MEETING 


OcrosBerR 18, 1949 
Present: Mr. A. STUART ALLEN, PRESIDENT 
(in the chair), Mr. C. Percy Barrowcliff 
(Vice-President), Mr. R. Wilson Bartlett, 
Mr. R. M. Branson, Mr. Henry Brown, 
Mr. Alex. Hannah, Mr. L. C. Hawkins, 
Mr. C. A. G. Hewson, Mr. Walter Holman, 
Sir Thomas Keens, Mr. A. E. Middleton, 
Mr. Bertram Nelson, Mr. James Paterson, 
Mr. T. Harold Platts, Miss P. E. M. 
Ridgway, Mr. Henry Smith, Mr. Joseph 
Stephenson Mr. Percy Toothill, Mr. A. H. 
Walkey, Mr. Richard A. Witty, Mr. R. E. 
Yeabsley and the Deputy and Assistant 
Secretaries. 
COUNCIL 

The following members were appointed 
to occasional vacancies on the Council in 
accordance with the provisions of Article 
48: Mr. Edward Baldry, London; Mr. 
Alfred Harman Edwards, Dorchester ; 
Mr. Hugh Oliver Johnson, Bath; Mr. 
Thomas Holme Nicholson, London. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
The reports of the Finance and General 


Pgs 
© 


Purposes, Disciplinary, Examination and 
Membership, District Societies «::d Develop. 
ment Committees and the Board of Ry. 
aminers were received. 

The Council considered apy ‘ications for 
election to Fellowship, for acmission 1 


membership, for reinstatement in member. 
ship and for registration as members jp 
retirement. 

MEETINGS AND COURSES 1950 


It was tentatively decided that meeting 
and courses should be held on the following 
dates in 1950 : 
May 24. Annual general mecting. 
May 25. Branches and District Societies 
Conference. 
June 23 to 26. Taxation Course at Ash. 
ridge. 
September 14 to 19. Course at Ballio| 
College, Oxford. 
GRANTS TO BRANCHES AND DISTRICT SOCIETES 
Grants to Branches and District Societies 
for 1949-50, aggregating approximately 
£7,100, were approved. 
TAXATION OF TRADING PROFITS 
A memorandum on Taxation of Trading 
Profits, prepared by the Research Con- 
mittee, was approved for submission to the 
Millard Tucker Committee. The Council 
expressed appreciation of the assistance 
given to the Research Committee by District 
Societies and by Mr. J. E. Spoors (New- 
castle-upon-Tyne) ; Mr. C. Yates Lloyd 
(Manchester) ; Mr. Ivor P. Ray (West of 
Englan:!) ; Mr. Robert H. Taylor (Bury 
St. Edmunds) ; Mr. D. O. Bailey, Mr. Eric 
Green and Mr. J. A. Jackson (London). 
SOUTH AFRICAN COMMITTEES 
The Council received the minutes of 
recent meetings of the South African 
Northern and Eastern Committees. 
RESIGNATIONS 
A report was received of the resignation 
of the following members : 
From January 1, 1949. 


Brandon, William Harold (Fellow), 
Belfast. 
Garratt, Oliver Douglas, Col., mo 


(Associate), Wadebridge. 
Harper, Philip Massingham (Associate), 


Guildford. 
Lissett, Tom Nichols (Associate), 
Ilkeston. 
Rogers, Ronald William (Associate) 
Southport. 


From January 1, 1950. 
Crick, Kenneth Maynard (Associate) 
Ruislip. 
Huggan, John (Associate), Pudsey. 
McCready, William (Associate), Toronto 
Riding, William Scott (Associate) 
Worsley. 
Wall, William Ernest, 1.5.0. (Fellow) 
St. Annes-on-Sea. 
DEATHS 
The Council received with regret * 
report of the death of each of the followin 
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members : 


Batey, /<obert Lancelot (Associate), 
Car lisle. 
Bompas, George Gwinnett (Fellow), 
Nairobi. 


Buzzacott, Frederick William (Fellow), 
London. 

Clarkson, Geoffrey Teignmouth (Fellow), 
Toronto. 

Davies, Frederick William (Associate), 
Prestwich. 

Dunlop, Robert 
Glasgow. 

Finney, Robert Chesney, M.B.E. (As- 
sociate), London. 

Foster, Samuel Ernest (Fellow), Ashford, 
Kent. 

Gattey, Edward (Fellow), Winchester. 

Griffin, George Reginald (Fellow), Birm- 
ingham. 

Harris, Edward Cecil (Fellow), Liver- 

l. 

aca Clement Albert John (Associate), 
Buckhurst Hill. 

Jones, Frederick 
chester. 

Keith, Robert Davie Lawson (Fellow), 
Dundee. 


Thomas (Fellow), 


(Associate), Man- 


Kennedy, Cyril Noble (Associate), 
Cockermouth. 

McCarthy, Charles Patrick, M.COM. 
(Fellow), Cork. 

Maitland, Sir Adam, j.p. (Fellow), 
Henley-on-Thames. 

Reynolds, Albert John (Associate), 
Luton. 

Richardson, Joseph Samuel (Fellow), 
Johannesburg. 


Roy, Abani Mohan (Fellow), Calcutta. 
Snell, Arthur Henry Parkhouse (As- 
sociate), Johannesburg. 

Tayler, Reginald Lawrence (Fellow), 
London. 

Thompson, Ernest Francis (Associate), 
* London. 


The following resolution was adopted : 


_ The Council received with great regret 
intimation of the death of Mr. Robert 
Thomas Dunlop, Fellow, who had been a 
member of the Society since 1902. Mr. 
Dunlop had been a member of the Council 
of the Society from 1935 to 1946 and of the 
Scottish Council from 1910 until a few weeks 
before his death. The Council recorded its 
tribute to Mr. Dunlop and to his devoted 
and valuable work not only for the Society 
but also for the Glasgow Students’ Society, of 
which he was the first President upon its 
formation in 1907. 

It was resolved that the death in Burma 


in 1942 of Mr. Clarence Francis George, 
18.0. (Fellow), must now be presumed. 


Sim James Martin Memorrat EXHIBITION 
The Sir James Martin Memorial Exhibi- 
tion in respect of the May, 1949 examina- 
ton was awarded to John Vertue Wilson, 
articled to Mr. A. S. Hitchings, A.s.A.A., 
(Martin, Farlow & Co.. London). 


INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS’ 
LODGE 


THE INSTALLATION MEETING WAS HELD ON 
October 25 at Freemasons’ Hall, London, 
W.C.2. W. Bro. R. J. Parker installed 
his successor, Bro. A. V. Hussey. 

W. Bro. Hussey invested the following 
officers: W. Bro. R. J. Parker, 1P.M. ; 
W. Bro. R. N. Barnett, s.w. ; Bro. C. V. 
Best, j.w. ; W. Bro. W. J. Crafter, Trea- 
surer; W. Bro. A. S. Darr, Secretary ; 
W. Bro. H. A. R. J. Wilson, p.c. ; Bro. J. A. 
Jackson, j.p.; W. Bro. E. J. P. Garratt, 
A.p.c. ; W. Bro. C. A. Holliday, Almoner ; 
W. Bro. A. S. Wagstaff, Organist ; Bro. 
J. C. Chaumeton, 1c.; W. Bro. W. F. 
Edwards, Bros. E. B. Trimmer, G. J. 
Hakim, G. F. D. Rice, Stewards ; W. Bro. 
A. C. Chitty, Tyler. 

Amongst the members present were W. 
Bro. Major M. J. Faulks, p.c.p. ; W. Bro. 
R. A. Witty, p.c.st.B., and W. Bro. J. C. 
Fay, u.c.r. <A large number of visiting 
brethren were present, including the W. M. 
of the Chartered Accountants’ Lodge, who 
responded to the toast of the visitors, and 
the W.M. of the Sempers Vigilans Lodge. 

The Secretary of the Lodge is Mr. A. S. 
Darr, of 35, New Broad Street, E.C.2. 


DISTRICT SOCIETIES 


BIRMINGHAM 
SYLLABus OF LECTURES, 1949-50 
LECTURES WILL COMMENCE AT 6.15 P.M. AND 
be held at the Law Library, Temple Street, 
Birmingham, unless otherwise indicated. 

Joint lectures will be held at the Chamber 
of Commerce, New Street, Birmingham, at 
6.30 p.m. 

Students’ Discussion Group meetings will 
be held at Queen’s College Chambers, 
Paradise Street, Birmingham, at 6.15 p.m. 

Wolverhampton lectures will be held at 
the Star and Garter Royal Hotel, at 6.15 
p.m. 

Shrewsbury lectures will be held at the 
Morris Hall, Bellstone, Shrewsbury, at 
6.30 p.m. 

Arrangements have been made to hold 
several lectures jointly with the Students’ 
Societies of the following organisations : 

The Association of Certified and Cor- 

porate Accountants. 

The Institute of Cost 

Accountants. 

The Chartered Institute of Secretaries. 

The Institute of Chartered Accountants. 

The Faculty of Commerce, University of 

Birmingham. 

1949 
December 2: “ Examination Problems in 

Accouritancy,” by Mr. A. E. Langton, 

LL.B., F.C.A., F.S.A.A. At Shrewsbury. 


and Works 


December 2: Students’ Discussion Group. - 


December 9: “ Share Valuation for Estate 


Duty and Other Purposes,” by Mr. A. E. 

Langton, LL.B., F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 

December 16: ‘‘ Accountancy Problems,” 
by Professor D. Cousins, B.cOM., A.C.A. 

December 30 : Students’ Discussion Group. 
1950 

January 6: “ Valuation of Assets for Death 
Duty Purposes,” by Mr. Derek E. Wilde, 
LL.B., C.A.LB. 

January 6: “Statutory and Equitable 
Apportionments,” by Mr. R. Glynne 
Williams, F.c.a., F.T.11. At Shrewsbury. 

January 13: “ Standard Costs,” by Mr. 
W. E. Harrison, F.c.w.a. 

January 20: “The Company and its 
Foreign Business,” by Mr. W. E. Dawson, 
CERT. A.I.B., A.M.I.EX. 

January 27: Students’ Discussion Group. 

January 27: “‘ The Companies Act, 1948, 
and its implications as regards Duties of 
Auditors,” by Mr. A. E. Langton, Lu.B., 
F.C.A., F.S.A.A. At Wolverhampton. 

February 3: “ Principles of Bankruptcy 
Law,” by Mr. C. L. Lawton, M.sc. (EcON.), 
Barrister-at-Law. 

February 10: “ Investigations and Report 
Writing,” by Mr. R. Glynne Williams, 
F.C.A., F.T.L1. Joint lecture. 

February 17: “ Accounting Provisions of 
the Companies Act, 1948,” by Mr. C. H. 
Tranmer, B.COM., F.S.A.A. 

February 24: “The Way the New Com- 
pany Law is Shaping,” by Professor Hugh 
Goitein, LL.B., M.cOM. 

February 24: ‘ Standard Costs,” by Mr. 
W. E. Harrison, F.c.w.a. At Shrewsbury. 

March 3: Lecture by Professor Hugh 

Goitein, LL.B., M.com. (Details later.) 

Joint lecture arranged by the University 

Commerce and Social Science Society. 


At Birmingham University, Edmund 
Street. 

March 10: “ Basis of Assessment under 
Schedule ‘D,’” by Mr. Percy F. 


Hughes, A.s.A.A., A.c.1.s., At Shrewsbury. 
March 10: Students’ Discussion Group. 
March 17: “ Practical Costing,” by Mr. 

W. E. Harrison, F.c.w.a. Students are 

invited to attend by the Students’ 

Section of the Institute of Cost and Works 

Accountants. At Birmingham Chamber 

of Commerce. 

March 24: “Some Points on Executor- 
ship Accounts,” by Mr. Derek E. Wilde, 
LL.B., C.A.LB. At Wolverhampton. 

March 24: Students’ Discussion Group. 

March 31: “The Manager Asked for 
Security,” by Mr. T. E. Hurst. 


MANCHESTER 
SYLLABUS OF LECTURES, 1949-50 


1949. 
December 14: Joint Meeting with the 

Chartered Institute of Secretaries, Man- 

chester and District Branch. “ Profit 
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Motive in Industry,” by Mr. J. Hobbs, 


F.c.1.8. Chartered Accountants’ Hall, 
Spring Gardens, Manchester, 2, at 
6.30 p.m. 

1950 


January 26: Joint meeting—details later. 


February 10: Joint meeting with the 
Manchester Society of Chartered 
Accountants. ‘‘ Great Britain’s Eco- 


nomic Position,’ by Mr. C. Ralph 
Curtis, PH.D., M.SC. (ECON.), F.C.LS. 
Midland Hotel, at 6 p.m. 

March 3: Joint meeting arranged by the 
Manchester Society of Chartered 
Accountants. ‘“‘ Loss of Profits Assur- 
ance,” by Mr. William Penny. Char- 
tered Accountants’ Hall, at 6 p.m. 


‘March 10: “ Finance Act, 1949,” by Mr. 


A. E. Langton, LL.B., F.S.A.A., F.C.A. 
Midland Hotel, at 6 p.m. 
April 17: Joint meeting arranged by the 


Manchester Society of Chartered 
Accountants. ‘“ Indirect Expenditure,” 
by Mr. Raven Hill, a.c.a. Chartered 


Accountants’ Hall. 
September 8-11: Students’ Residential 
Refresher Course. 


SHEFFIELD 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING WAS HELD 
on October 18. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
The President, Mr. C. S. Garraway, 
F.S.A.A., referred to the additional library 
facilities now provided and the institution 
of Saturday morning classes for students. 

Mr. J. W. Richardson, F.S.A.A., was 
appointed President. In investing him with 
the Presidential badge, the retiring Presi- 
dent, Mr. C. S. Garraway, referred to the 
splendid services rendered by Mr. Richard- 
son as Honorary Secretary for 22 years and 
in addition as Vice-President for the last 
two years. 

Mr. W. H. Higginbotham, F.s.A.A., was 
appointed Vice-President. The retiring 
members of the Committee were re-elected, 
and Mr. Arnold Graves, F.S.A.A., was re- 
elected Auditor. 

Mr. C. H. Kershaw, A.s.a.A., Fargate 
House, Sheffield, 1, was appointed 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer in 
succession to Mr. J. W. Richardson. 

ANNUAL REPORT 
Fifteen meetings and lectures were held 
during the year. A dinner was held on 
February 18, 1949, at which the District 
Society was honoured by the presence of 
many distinguished guests. 

Six students were successful in the Final 
Examination of the Society and three in the 
Intermediate. . 

On October 1, 1948, the library of this 
District Society was merged with that of the 
local centre of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants and housed in the Law 
Society’s Library. Members of this District 
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Society are now entitled to borrow books 
from the Joint Library of the Institute and 
Society, and to refer to books in the Law 
Library. These facilities will be of material 
assistance, and it is desired to pay tribute 
to the committees of the local branches of 
the Law Society and Institute of Chartered 
Accountants for their co-operation. 

Student members of this Society are now 
entitled to attend Saturday morning classes 
held jointly with students of the Institute 
in the Law Society Rooms. The lectures 
cover the major portion of the syllabus of 
the examinations, and Mr. Arnold Graves 
has proved a popular choice as a lecturer in 
accountancy. 

The Secretary of this District Society 
was appointed by the committee as the 
local representative of the Incorporated 
Accountants’ Benevolent Fund, and it is 
hoped that more members will make some 
contribution towards this excellent cause. 

The membership at March 31, 1949, 
comprised 152 Fellows and Associates and 
180 students. 


SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE 


THE ANNUAL MEETING WAS HELD ON JULY 22. 
The President, Mr. A. D. Thomas, referred 
to the keen interest shown by the student 
members. The lectures arranged by the 
Cardiff and Newport sections showed the 
able manner in which the secretarial duties 
had been carried out by Mr. J. Alun 
Evans (Cardiff) and Mr. R. T. Nicholas 
(Newport). He congratulated Mr. G. H. 
Down (Cardiff), who at the May, 1949, 
Intermediate Examination secured the 
Second Place Certificate and Second Prize. 

The following officers were elected : 
President, Mr. Richard R. Davies, F.s.A.A. ; 
Vice-President, Mr. J. D. R. Jones, 
F.s.A.A.; Hon. Secretary, Mr. Tudor 
Davies, F.s.A.A. ; Hon. Auditors, Mr. Guy 
Ross, F.s.A.A., and Mr. W. I. J. T. Rodda, 
F.S.A.A. 


Mr. R. Wilson Bartlett informed the 
meeting that for health reasons he was com- 
pelled to resign from membership of the 
Committee. His resignation was accepted 
with the gréatest regret. Many members 
spoke to the excellent work carried out by 
Mr. R. Wilson Bartlett for the profession 
and for Incorporated Accountants in South 
Wales and Monmouthshire. His loyalty to 
the Society and his faith in the high status 
of Incorporated Accountants were an 
inspiration to his colleagues. It was 
resolved that Mr. R. Wilson Bartlett be 
elected the first Life Vice-President of the 
District Society. 

The meeting concluded with a vote of 
thanks to Mr. A. D. Thomas, the retiring 
President. 


YORKSHIRE 
SyYLLABUs OF LeEcTUREs, 14 £9-50 
1949 
December 7: “Companies Act, 1948 
(Legal provisions dealing with Aj. 


counts),” by Mr. R. E. Chadwick, LL.B, 
1950 

January 17: “ Recent Taxation Develop. 
ments,” by Mr. J. S. Heaton, 4.5.4.4. 

February 14: “ Economics,” by Professor 
J. H. Richardson, M.a., pH.p. 

March 10: Joint Meeting with other pro- 
fessional bodies. “Behind the Head. 
lines,” by Mr. Bernard Newman. Albert 
Hall, Cookridge Street, ait 7 p.m. 
Admission by ticket. 

March 25: “ Examination Problems jp 
Executorship,” by Mr. R. Glynne 
Williams, F.C.A., F.T.LI., at 10.45 a.m, 
Meetings are held at the Hotel Metro. 

pole, King Street, Leeds, 1, at 6.15 p.m, 

except where otherwise stated. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Mr. Norman Sacker, F.s.a.a., Bourne- 
mouth, has taken into partnership Mr, 
Harold P. T. Copper, A.s.a.a. The practice 
will be continued under the firm name of 
Norman Sacker, Copper & Co., Incor- 
porated Accountants. 

Mr. T. Kenneth Venter, .s.a.a., has 
commenced public practice under the style 
of T. K. Venter & Co., Incorporated 
Accountants, at 12, Aysgarth Avenue, Hull. 

Messrs. R. Duncan French & (Co, 
Incorporated Accountants, Liverpool, have 
admitted to partnership Mr. J. Duncan 
French, A.C.A., A.S.A.A., son of the senior 
partner. 

Messrs. Walter J. Smith & Son, Incor- 
porated Accountants, London, have taken 
into partnership Mr. J. Alistair Fordyce, 
A.S.A.A. 

Messrs. Silversides, Slack & Barnsley, 
Incorporated Accountants, London, have 
taken into partnership Mr. F. I. Read, 
F.S.A.A. 

Mr. C. Yates Lloyd and Mr. W. Spencer 
Newton, Incorporated Accountants, an- 
nounce that the partnership existing 
between them in the firm of Lloyd, Piggott 
& Co., Manchester, ceased on October 31. 
Mr. Lloyd has taken into partnership Mr. 
I. L. Berry, D.F.c., A.s.A.A., who has been 
member of the staff for some years. They 
will practise under the same firm name. 
Mr. Newton is continuing in practice at the 
same address for the time being. 

Mr. Frank Rowlands, chartered account 
ant, and Mr. B. G. Dumont, Inco 
porated Accountant, and Mr. B. & 
Dumont, Incorporated Accountant, have 
entered into partnership. Mr. Rowlands’ 
the surviving partner of Messrs. C. Ht 
Tolley, Rowlands & Co., London, and the 
style of the firm will remain unchanged. 
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€. and O. € . . . Errors are pardonable. None of us is perfect. 


But omission to cover the risks of serious consequences arising out 
of one’s mistakes is positively dangerous. 

More than one Accountant has found a whole year's profit 
eliminated, or has been faced with disaster, owing to an oversight. 
Since nobody is infallible, and as present conditions are abnormal, 
isn’t it worth your insuring against your hard-earned profits being by 


Error and Omission €liminated % 


MUIR BEDDALL @ CO., LTD 


SPECIALISTS IN INDEMNITY INSURANCE 
37, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C3 
Telephone: MANsion House 34/4 (12 lines) 


ALSO AT 49, KING STREET, MANCHESTER; 465, ST. JOHN STREET, MONTREAL 


JORDAN & SONS, LIMITED 


Company Registration Agents 


Company Registration Jorpans’ Service includes attendance at the 
Companies Registry and all other Registries and Public Departments and 
Offices in connection with the filing, registration and stamping of Annual 
Returns and other Returns and Documents, searching Files and Records and 
obtaining requisite information or copies. 


Company Printing Jorpans have special facilities for the rapid and 
careful printing of Memorandums and Articles of Association; Prospectuses; 
Application Forms; Allotment Letters; Share Certificates; Stock Certificates ; 
Dividend Warrants; Statutory Reports; Trust Deeds; Debentures; Debenture 
Stock Certificates ; Agreements ; Contracts for Sale and Purchase ; Reports 
and Balance Sheets; Notices of Meetings; Special, Extraordinary and 
Ordinary Resolutions ; Provisional Orders; Petitions and Company, Legal 
and Parliamentary Documents of all kinds. 


ll6 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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H. FOULKS LYNCH & CO., LTD. 


——— 


At the Examinations of 


THE INSTITUTE and THE SOCIETY 


MAY 1949 
Pupils of the Company were awarded 
FIRST, THIRD AND FOURTH PLACES (institute Final) 
THE FIRST THIRTEEN PLACES (Institute Intermediate) 
FIRST, SECOND, FIFTH AND SIXTH PLACES (Society Intermediate) 


PERCENTAGES OF PASSES: 


Of all Candidates coached by H. Foulks Lynch & Co. 
Of all Candidates NOT coached by H. Foulks Lynch & Co. = 


50% were successful 
42% were successful 


16 COLEMAN STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


MONarch 2487 
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COMPANY 
OUTFITS 


Sets are of varying qualities and comprise: 
Memorandum and Articles of Association. 
Company Seal. 

Combined Company Register. 
Share Certificate Book. 
Minute Book. 

Company Forms. 

The Davy Service. 


CHAS. DAVY « CO. 
LIMITED 
COMPANY REGISTRATION AGENTS 


BRANCHES 
If MASON’S AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.2 
133 THE BROADWAY, MILL HILL, N.W.7 


HEAD OFFICE 
3-11 PINE STREET, LONDON, E.C.1! 
TELEPHONE : TERMINUS 6267 (3 lines)? 


Pitman Books 


for Accountants 


iv 


* 


Accounting Theory 


By HARRY NORRIS, A.C.A. Second Edition. 8/6. 

**, . . this book is one worth reading.’’—Accounting 
Review. ‘* Every accountant, both in practice and industry, 
would do well to study this book.’’—Certified Accountant. 


Office Organization & Method 


By ——” MILLS and OLIVER STANDINGFORD. 
- net. : 

“* This excellent book clearly brings out the fact that the 
problems of large-scale accounting units approach in com- 
plexity those of the factory. The discussions of job evalua- 
tion, reports and committee work . .. are especially 
valuable.’’—The Accountant. 


Industrial Law 


By H. SAMUELS, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. A new fourth 
edition of this well-known handbook, covering legisla- 
tion on factories, trade unions, injuries, arbitration, 
etc., 16/- net. 

“The author has succeeded in boiling down a mass of 
intricate law to an understandable handbook.’’—Business. 


Companies & Company Law 


By A. C. CONNELL, LL.B., and A. T. PURSE, LL.B, 15/-net. 

“* The volume will be of great assistance to all persons 

who are at any time brought into contact with joint stock 

companies. The numerous points of law will be found to 

be lucidly explained, and copies of all the more important 
Ss are set out.’’—Law Times. 


Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons Lid. 
arker St. * Kingsway * London, W.C2 
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th Royal Exchange 


Assurance invites Accountants to 
use its services in arranging 


insurances required for their clients 


ALL THE USUAL CLASSES OF INSURANCE FOR 
HOME AND BUSINESS ARE COVERED BY THE 
CORPORATION'S POLICIES AND THE DUTIES OF. 
EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE ARE ALSO UNDERTAKEN" 


“fw AGENCY APPOINTMENTS GRANTED %& 


Apply to the Head Office of the Royal Exchange Assurance 


ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C.3 __ 
or to nearest Branch Office 
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I.C.F.C. ts a Finance House... 


which provides capital and long term credit from {£5,000 to 
£200,000 or more for well conducted businesses. 


I.C.F.C. was expressly designed to supplement existing sources of 
long term and permanent finance and it offers, particularly to 
small and medium sized businesses, facilities not hitherto available. 


Its resources of £45 millions have been subscribed by the 
English and Scottish Banks. The Corporation is, however, an 
entirely separate institution, with its own Management and Staff. 


Enquiries from Accountants are invited. A booklet, giving detailed 
information, will gladly be sent on application to the General Manager : 


Industrial and Commercial Finance Corporation Limited 
7 DRAPERS’ GARDENS, LONDON, E.C.2 


Telephone: MONarch 9085 Telegrams: INCOF, STOCK, LONDON 
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Recommended by the Institute of Bankers 
RANKING, SPICER & PEGLER’S 


Executorship Law & Accounts 


SEVENTEENTH EDITION 

by H. A. R. F. WILSON, F.c.A., F.S.A.A. 
** The popularity of this book has continued to increase with the passage of time, and perhaps 
nothing better can be said of the present edition than that it maintains the high standards of 


previous editions.”— The Accountant. 


With a supplement incorporating the changes brought about by the Finance Act, 1949. 
Price 30s. net. Supplement alone 6d. 


RANKING, SPICER | & PEGLER’S 
Mercantile Law 


EIGHTH EDITION 
by W. W. BIGG, F.c.A., F.8.A.A., and C. N. BEATTIE 
of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law 


** A new edition of this famous text-book will be widely welcomed.”—The Accountant. “‘ This is 
a book which treats of its subject in a thorough manner ; there is no sketchiness or evidence 
of haste in its preparation.” —The Irish Law Times. Price 25s. net. Post free 25s. 11d. 


H.F.L. (Publishers) LTD. 
29 MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C.3 
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HENRY BUTCHER & CO. 


SPECIALISE IN THE 


Sale and Valuation 


OF 


MANUFACTURING PROPERTY AND 
PLANT AND MACHINERY 


* 


73, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone : HOLborn 8411 (8 lines) 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE | 


At the C.A. (England & Wales) and S.A.A. Examinations, 
Students of the Metropolitan College have gained over 


7,000 SUCCESSES 


and more than 


200 HONOURS 


SPECIALISED TRAINING 


for the Prelim., Inter. and Final 
Examinations of the 


INSTITUTE & SOCIETY 
Also for the External 


B. Com. (Lond.) Degree 


M.C. Students have gained at 
the Inter. and Degree exams. 
more than 3,500 SUCCESSES. 


<<. 53 FIRST PLACES ~~ 7 
B.Sc. Econ. (Lond.) Degree 32 SECOND PLaces | LATEST RESULTS 


61 Third and Fourth Places 


Numerous Official Prizes, 
Medals and Scholarships 


THIRD PLACE (Inter.) 

ho J: hig ord & ° free FOURTH PLACE (Final) 
lege ‘countancy 

fee ote ene SEVENTH PLACE (inter.) 

. METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, STA ALBANS, 9 —-----------------= a 

OR CALL: 30 Queen Victoria Street, 


: London, E.C.4. (Phone: City 6874). 
STALBANS 


During the last 5 years, M.C. 
Students have gained at the 
Inter. and Degree exams. 500 
SUCCESSES and 73 HONOURS. 


LL.B. (Lond.) Degree 


M.C. Students have gained over 
800 SUCCESSES & 100 HONOURS 
and a University Scholarship. 


FIRST PLACE (Final) 


' 
' 
' 
' 
1 
! 
M.C. Students gained : 
! 
' 
1 
1 
' 
! 
' 
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RULINGS IN STOCK 


REQUEST 


USE ‘“HOWCO" 
ANALYSIS BOOKS 


-THEY SIMPLIFY SYSTEM 


OVER ONE HUNDRED DIFFERENT 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE ON 


TELEPHONE: 


MANSELL STREET, ALDGATE, LONDON, E.!. Rrovat 8701(5 tines) 


he School o, 


Accountancy 


Specialised Courses for 
SOCIETY 
and 
INSTITUTE 


__. Examinations 


PRELIMINARY 

EXAMINATION 

of Society and Institute 
and other professional bodies 


CHARTERED INSTITUTE 
OF SECRETARIES 
The qualification for 
Company Secretaryships 


INSTITUTE OF 
COST AND WORKS 


ACCOUNTANTS 
for Works and 
Factory Accountants 


MATRICULATION 


EXAMINATION 
of London University. The 
acknowledged standard of 

general education 


THE INSTITUTE OF 


BOOK-KEEPERS 
Single or Group Courses 
for Book-keepers 


ROYAL SOCIETY of ARTS 
LONDON CHAMBER 


of COMMERCE 
for Single-subject 
Proficiency Certificates 


NON-EXAMINATION 
COURSES 


“in Book-keeping, Auditing and 


a large number of other impor- 
tant business and educational 
subjects 


PRACTICAL COURSES 
for 
Business Men 
and Executives 


Write to-day for FREE Prospectus to 105 REGENT HOUSE, GLASGOW, C.2 
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£1,000 
ON 
RETIREMENT... 


- at age 65, or on previous death, may be assured through an endowment 
policy for an annual outlay of £25 12s. 6d. from age 30. Only £4 18s. 4d. more 


secures the right to participate in profits which, if maintained at current rates, 


would yield a further £607 by way of reversionary bonuses at age 65. 


The premiums for other sums assured, ages or ESTABLISHED 1844 


~ FQUITYE LAW 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
20, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Mier m~Z=ms OUTSTANDING VALUE IN LIFE ASSURANCE 


MACDONALD & EVANS 


IN THE PRESS 


A HANDBOOK OF EMPLOYMENT INTERVIEWING 


By JOHN MUNRO FRASER, M.A. (National Institute of Industrial Psychology) 


Crown 8v0. 208 pp. Price 8s. 6d. net (post free gs.) 


This is a practical handbook which will be found useful by those who are engaged from day to day in finding the right man for the job, 
or in deciding how to make the best use of available man-power. 


LARGE SCALE ORGANISATION 


(A SYMPOSIUM ON THE ORGANISATION AND MANAGEMENT OF LARGE INDUSTRIAL UNDERTAKINGS AND PUBLIC SERVICES) 
Edited by G. E. MILWARD, M.C. 
Author of An Approach to Management and Skill and Management 
Demy 8vo. 228 pp. Price 16s. net (post free 16s. gd.) 


The publishers are confident that never before has it been possible to bring together in one. complete volume the result of the close 
co-operation of eleven leading industries and services, each of which has commissioned a senior officer to describe their organisation at 


first hand, and to relate something of their organisational problems and the methods adopted to solve them. 


By MAGNUS PYKE, B.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.LC. 
Crown 800. Approx. 216 pp. = , : : 
This book will be of value to all those who have a responsibility for industrial workers—to administrators, industrial medical officers, 
welfare workers, trade unions, caterers, dietitians, and to all those who wish to know the principles of industrial nutrition upon which 
sound practice must be based. 


The NINETEENTH EDITION of BOOK-KEEPING & ACCOUNTS 


Completely revised in accordance with the provisions of the Companies Act, 1948 


By L. CUTHBERT CROPPER, F.C.A:, F. D. MORRIS, F.C.A., AND A. K. FISON, B.A., F.C.A. 
Crown 800. 960 pp. Price gs. 6d. net (post free 10s. 3d.) 


8, JOHN STREET, BEDFORD ROW, LONDON, W.C.1. 


Price (approx.) 10s. 6d. 
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P.A.Y.E. 


FOR 50, 100, 200, 500, 1,500 
EMPLOYEES 


john Brown has investigated his uwn P.A.Y.E. wages make-up 
routine and found his 


TAX CARD BEING DATE-STAMPED, TIME-STAMPED, 
i] EXAMINED, ROUTED, CODED, FREE-TAXED, TAXED, 

DEDUCTED, BROUGHT FORWARD, CHECKED, RECHECKED, 
FINAL-TOTALLED, ENTERED. 


HIS WAGE-BOOK patep, RATE-FIXED, HOURS 

ADDED, TIMED, OVERTIMED, BONUS CALCULATED, TAX 

BROUGHT FORWARD, DUE-TO-DATED, CODED, EXAMINED, 
TAXED, INSURED, SAVED, ALLOWED, DISALLOWED, ENTERED, 
DEDUCTED, CHECKED, REFUNDED, RECHECKED. 


TIMED, OVERTIMED, INSPECTED, HOURS COPIED, TAXED, 

DEDUCTED, EXAMINED, BONUS BROUGHT FORWARD, 
CHECKED, RECHECKED, VOUCHERED, FINAL-TOTALLED AND 
ROUTED. 


3 HIS WAGE-BAG NUMBERED, ADDRESSED, DATED, 


Cut out waste 


Perhaps one day you will have had enough of this 
wasteful form-filling and will install an Anson P.A.Y.E. 
machine—which does the job in ONE operation. 


ANSON  P.A.Y.E. MACHINES 


The Nation’s Approved Payroll 


‘ a child can operate it’ 


Patentees 


GEORGE ANSON & CO. LTD. 


OFFICE MACHINES 
5“ COPTHALL BUILDINGS, COPTHALL AVENUE, 


LONDON, E.C.2 Telephone: MET 4321 


WRITE FOR DETAILS TO-DAY 


a 


Ready Now. Price £7 net. 


Postage and Packing Is. extra. 
NEW PORT’S 


INCOME TAX LAW. 


AND PRACTICE 


Twenty-first Edition 
By C. A. NEWPORT, F.C.R.A., C.A. 


The new edition of this well-known book will be of the 
utmost value to practitioners and students alike. It is 
comprehensive, yet concise, anJ is illustrated throughout 
with examples. 


Ready Shortly. Price 12s. Gd. net. 
Postage and packing Is. extra. 


PRACTICAL NOTES on 
INCOME TAX LAW for 


QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANTS 
By A. G. McBAIN, C.A. 
A new book by the author of many authoritative books on 
Income Tax Law. 


Chapter Headings include :— Deductions from Profits under 
Schedule D Cases | and Il; Rule 3.— The 13 Prohibitive 
Deductions ; What is a Trade ?; Construction of Taxing 
Statutes ; Schedule E Deductions; Income Tax Appeals 


SWEET & MAXWELL LTD. 
2 & 3, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The Analyses 
of 
Industrial 
Companies’ 
Accounts 


which appear regularly in 


Che Atatist 


are the most critical and 
informative published. 


ONE SHILLING WEEKLY 
at all Bookstalls 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Inland Abroad 
12 Months - - £3 Os. Od. £3 2s. 6d. 
6 Months - - £1 10s. Od. £1 lls. 3d. 


Post free, including all Special Numbers 


THE STATIST COMPANY LIMITED, 
51 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 
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he says he’s too busy 
NOT to see you. 


What’s on this caller’s card that opens the door to a busy executive's office ? It’s 
just a symbol in the corner — the of Burroughs. 

You see, that symbol stands for an organization whose job is to help save time. 
Through daily contact with all kinds of business, Burroughs is familiar with 
current problems in figuring, accounting and statistical procedures — and how 
they are being solved. Burroughs knows time-saving trends in machine applica- 
tion. Burroughs has 2 complete line of machines that get figure work done in 
less time, at less cost, with less effort. 

That is why busy men welcome the visit of a Burroughs representative. They 
know it takes time to save time. They know that time spent with a Burroughs 
man is a good investment. Phone him to-day. Regent 7061. Burroughs Adding 
Machine Limited, Avon House, 356-366 Oxford Street, London, W.1, and 
principal cities. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


ma. Burroughs €) 


A new factory is nearing completion at STRATHLEVEN, Scotland 
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< Keep teeesds UP-TO-THE-MINUTE. 


ay dhe Montengy qenem, Gillian easily. ..quickly...efficiently 
entered completely at one writing. i 
One machine can be used for 
Payrolls, Cheques, Receipts, Stores 
Records, Purchase and Sales Ledger. 


CHEQUE SYSTEMS | 


, STORES RECORDS | 


__ PAYROLLS 


SALES LEDGER | 


PURCHASE LEDGER 


Demonstration anywhere in the 
United Kingdom withou: 
obligation, 


RECEIPTING SYSTEMS | 


SALES LEDGER — the Manicopy Way 


The three related documents necessary — record of all entries. Statements are 
for an efficient Sales Ledger System— ready for despatch to customers on 
the Statement, Ledger Card and Sales the first of the month. Carbons and 
Day Book Proof Sheet are prepared at stationery are held firmly in register 
only one writing thus ensuring com- by the simple locking device, ensuring 
plete accuracy. The Sales Day Book swift and easy operation and there is 
no risk of errors in transcription. 


Proof Sheet provides a complete 


Manicopy 


gives a good account of itself 


MANIFOLDIA LIMITED, WEST BROMWICH 
Telephone: West Bromwich 0506 Telegrams: Manifoldia, West Bromwich 


Branch Offices at BIRMINGHAM, CARDIFF, GLASGOW, LONDON, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, 
MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, NOTTINGHAM, SHEFFIELD, WOLVERHAMPTON 
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Che Yustitute of Taxation 


President: E. C. W. Owen, F.c.A. 


Vice-Presidents : 
C. Gorpon Howarp, B.A. and S. A. SPOFFORTH, F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 


‘ et 
se 


Secretary: G. B. Burr, F.c.1s. 


Membership of the Institute is open only to applicants who have passed either the 
examinations conducted by the Institute of Taxation or the final examination of certain 
professional bodies. | 


Fellows and Associates receive each year: an annual textbook, an annotated copy of 
the Finance Act, Digests of Tax Cases and monthly circulars on special taxation subjects. 

Students and others may subscribe to a scheme under which they receive all the 
publications except the monthly circulars. 

Examinations for Fellowship and Associateship are held half-yearly. Copies of past 
— Examination papers, with suggested answers, are available at 2s. gd. each, 
post free. 


FULL PARTICULA®S MAY BE OBTAINED FROM 
THE SECRETARY 


THE INSTITUTE OF TAXATION, CLIFFORDS INN, LONDON, E.C.4 


SAVING MONEY- | 


by throuning the post-book auay 


When a Neopost Franking machine comes into 
the office the post-book goes out and there’s a look 
of relief on the face of the accountant. No more 
stamps to lose— because the Neopost prints its own. 
No more entries to check, because the Neopost 
keeps its own immaculate records! The Neopost 
gives complete security and speeds up the work of 
dealing with the post. It can show a real saving 


— 


CHIEF ACCOUNTANT 


to any business which sends out even as few as | 
25 letters or parcels a day. Approved by the 
Postmaster-General. Send for particulars now. 
—! IT All tz 


Kl AC . 
Fra” Ng penky NES Eliminate postage stamps - Post early in the day — the Neopost way 
a ee ae 


RONEO-NEOPOST LTD - VICTORIA HOUSE - SOUTHAMPTON ROW - LONDON W.C.1. - Tel: HOLborn 4933 


so 


7 — ti“ te ae 
| & 
oie 


— —_———— 
BRIGHTWELL & MADDOCK 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS & VALUERS 


29 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.4 
TELEPHONE: CITY 1962 


* 
VALUATIONS OF 


BUILDINGS, LAND, 
PLANT & MACHINERY, 
OFFICE FURNITURE, &c. 
FOR 
BALANCE SHEET, RATING, 


MORTGAGE, PROBATE, 


SALE AND ACQUISITION 


AND ALL OTHER PURPOSES 


f]] Barkeley Books J 


JUST PUBLISHED 


MODERN STRUCTURE 
COMPANY ACCOUNTS 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNTS 
BALANCE SHEETS 
DIRECTORS’ REPORTS, Etc. 

By 
FRANK H. JONES, F.A.C.C.A., A.C.LS. 
The latest work of this author. 

For all concerned with the preparation or inter- 
pretation of Company Accounts in modern form. 
Written in the light of experience derived from the 
operation of the Companies Act, 1948, with recently 


published specimen accounts and the relevant pro- 
visions of the Act. 


7s. 6d. (Postage 6d.) 


Write for list of Autumn Publications. 


Demy 8vo. 


oS aaa SEER 
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BARKELEY BOOK CO. LTD. 
39 LANSDOWNE ROAD, STANMORE, MIDDLESEX 
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THE SOCIETY’S APPOINTMENTS REGIS\VER 
It is desired to bring the Society's Appointments Register to th» notice of 
members and of em who have vacancies for Incorporated . :countans 
their staffs. No fees are payable. All enquiries should be a:ltressed to 4 
Secretary, The Society of Incorporated Accountants, Incorporate:’ Accounts 
Hall, Victoria Embankment, W.C.2. Tel.: Temple Bar 8822. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
None of the vacancies in these columns relate to a man between the ages of im 
pap yen Ay haaevaby tl of bP TIS 
or Si Q a 
1947, or the vacancy is for casapted fom the precision: of dat Gul 


CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES 
ACCOUNT: ANT (TEMPORARY) required by the Government 
Cyprus for the Treasury Department for one tour of two year 
Commencing salary according to qualifications and experience in scale 
£480, rising to £840, a year plus cost-of-living allowance of £30 a year 
for a single man and £57 for a married man with additional allowance 
for children. Expatriation allowance is not payable. Ouittfit allowang 
£30. Free passages and liberak leave on full salary. Candidates, pr. 
ferably members of one of the recognised bodies of professional accoun. 
tants, must have had good general accounting experience and be con. 
versant with the principles of financial control. Practical experience ip 
the examination and audit of accounts is desirable.—Apply at once by 
letter, stating age, whether married or single, and full particulars of 
ualifications and experience, and mentioning this paper, to the Crow 
GENTS FOR THE Co.onies, 4, Millbank, London, S.W.1, quoting 
M/N/24965/3C on both letter and envelope. The Crown Agen 
cannot ertake to acknowledge all applications and will communicate 
only with applicants selected for further consideration. 


APMINISTRATIVE AND PERSONNEL OFFICER required by 
the Central Electricity Board of the Federation of Malaya for on 
tour of three years in the first instarice with prospect of permanency. 
Free passages and liberal leave on full salary. Initial salary according 
to qualifications and experience in scale $430 rising to $900 a month, 
us atriation pay between $90 and $165 a month and cost~i- 
iving allowance between $150 and $375 a month according to depen- 
dants. Candidates between 25 and 35 and preferably unmarried should 
a University Degree or be members of one of the recognised 
Podies of professional accountants. They must be capable of under- 
taking administrative duties involving all aspects of staff work. Apply 
at once by letter, stating age, whether married or single, and ful 
particulars of qualifications and experience, and mentioning this paper 
to the Crown AGENTS FOR THE Co.ontgs, 4,Millbank, London, S.W.1, 
quoting M/N/25002/3C on both letter and envelope. The Crown Agents 
cannot undertake to acknowledge all applications and will communicate 
only with applicants selected for further consideration. 


ROAD HAULAGE EXECUTIVE 


THE ROAD HAULAGE EXECUTIVE, Midland Division, invite 
applications for vacancies they have for Group Accountants aid 
Assistant Group Accountants, at Wellington, Stourbridge, Nottingham 
Derby, Birmingham, Coventry, Leicester, Oxford and Worcestet. 
Applicants should have considerable accounting knowledge and com- 
mercial experience, and although not essential previous service in roa 
transport or similar undertakings will be an advantage. The sala 
range will be from £500 to £600 for Assistant Group Accountants and 
£620 to £700 for Group Accountants, according to age, qualificatios 
and experience. Applications should be submitted in duplicate, stating 
full name, whether married, date of birth, qualifications, prevos 
appointments held, in chronological order, present salary and av 
ability together with any other relevant information including cof] 
testimonials, if available, to the Drvistonat Manacer, Road Haulagt 
Executive, 30, Harborne Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 15, 
envelope to be marked “‘ AccounTANt ” in top left-hand corner, and 
arrive not later than December 15th. Candidates selected for appolt 
ment will, where eligible, be expected to join in a contributory sup 
annuation scheme, ani in this respect to comply with whatever p® 
visions are decided upon later for the staff of the Executive as a wi? 


CCOUNTANT required immediately for permanent and progresi® 
appointment os Bonien Audit Clerk. Only applicants thoroug™ 
experienced in taxation and auditing procedure need apply.—Apply! 
own handwriting, stating full particulars and salary required, to: J: 
Hucues & Lioyp, Ch Accountants, 3, Fenwick Street, Live 
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BUT FOR CERTAIN RESULTS... 


. . » POWERS-SAMAS 


This system of punched card accounting provides, faultlessly and unfailingly, 
complete records of any figures, costings or statistical analysis you may want— and 
in little more than the time it takes to shake a dice. The Powers-Samas system 
is no system of chance. The information it provides is of unerring accuracy— 


accuracy vouched for by mechanical verification. 
This system covers all types of accounting operations at a speed far in excess 
of ordinary human methods. Not only is time and labour saved, but overhead costs 
come tumbling down and the benefits of the system redound to the advantage 


of the entire organisation. 
Write to-day for a demonstration which, need we add, will incur no obligation. 


POWERS-SAMAS ACCOUNTING MACHINES (sALEs) LTD 
POWERS-SAMAS HOUSE, HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.I 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT . 
(Continued from page xiv) 
ACCOUNTANT REQUIRED (aged 25-30), preferably ow as 
Assistant in International Audit Department of Public Company 
with branches in the Home Counties. Initiative as well as professional 
ability essential. Salary up to £650.—Apply, with full particulars, to 
Box No. 244,W. S. CRawrorp, Ltp., 233, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
ACCOUNTANT with experience of organisation, including intro- 
duction of standard costing systems, required to take senior position 
in organisation department of a professional firm of accountants.— 
Apply, Box No. 119, c/o Accountancy, Incorporated Accountants’ 
Hall, Victoria Embankment, W.C.2. 
Account ANTS required for Bahrein Petroleum Company, Ltd., 
Persian Gulf. Recognised qualifications, age limits 25-40. Com- 
mencing salary £660 p.a., plus 10 per cent. for married employees 
during initial two years’ separation. Free messing, air-cooled accom- 
modation and medical attention. Low living costs. Twenty-four to 30 
months’ ents with paid leaves and permanency for right men.— 
Write, with full particulars, to Box 3073, c/o CHARLES BARKER & Sons, 
Ltp., 31, Budge Row, London, Ba. 
BIRMINGHAM ACCOUNTANTS require experienced semi-Senior 
Audit Clerks. Good salaries paid to suitable applicants.—Reply, 
stating age, experience and salary required : Box No. 118, c/o Accoun- 
tTancy, Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, Victoria Embankment, W.C.2. 
BIRMINGHAM ACCOUNTANTS require fully experienced 
Senior Audit Assistants. Good salaries paid to suitable applicants. 
—Reply, stating age, experience and salary required : Box No. 117, 
c/o Accountancy, Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C.2. 
HARTERED or INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANT as imme- 
diate assistant to principal, Newcastle area. Eventual prospects by 
arrangement for man really keen on professional work. Consideration 
given to keen Inter. man with sound experience.—Full particulars to 
Box No. 124, c/o Accountancy, Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C.2. 
(CGHARTERED or INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANT, preferably 
newly qualified, required as Assistant Accountant at factory 
operated by Public Company, N.W. border Greater London. Age under 
30, salary range £450/550.—Apply, giving full particulars of educa- 
tion, experience, age, etc., to Box No. 125, c/o Accountancy, Incor- 
porated Accountants’ Hall, Victoria Embankment, W.C.2. 


con ACCOUNTANTS require recently qualified man. Position 
offers opportunity for varied experience, including taxation work. 
Commencing salary £450-£500.—Write giving particulars of age and 
ience to Box No. 105, c/o Accountancy, Incorporated Accoun- 
tants’ Hall, Victoria Embankment, W.C.2. 
cost ACCOUNTANT, with experience light engineering, preferably 
qualified, for light engineers, Walthamstow, to control and 
augment modern system in developing organisation. Considerable 
opportunities for initiative and drive. Commencing salary £550-£ 700 
p.a. Pension scheme.—Box No. 104, c/o Accountancy, Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall, Victoria Sahedienens, W.C.2. 
FULLY QUALIFIED Costs and Works Accountant required by a 
progressive firm of manufacturers in Kent.—Write, giving full 
particulars of qualifications, experience and salary required, Box No. 
121, c/o Accountancy, Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C.2. 
LFADING FIRM of Chartered Accountants in Malaya have vacancies 
for Chartered and Incorporated Accountants, preferably single and 
under 35 years of age, 34 years’ contract, progressive salary, first-class 
passages, six months’ leave at end of contract. Commencing salary plus 
allowances equivalent to £1,400. Good future and prospects for right 
man.—Box No. 116, c/o Accountancy, Incorporated Accountants’ 
Hall, Victoria Embankment, W.C.2. 
9 agg eect ACCOUNTANT under 35 required for Group 
Accountants’ Department of industrial company 12 miles west 
of London. Main duties will be as accountant of small subsidiary com- 
panies.—Write, giving fullest details of education and qualifications, 
together with salary required, to Box No. 111, c/o ACCOUNTANCY, 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, Victoria Embankment, W.C.2. 
REQUI RED qualified ACCOUNTANT, age not exceeding 30 years. 
req 


Applicants should give full particulars of qualifications and salary 
uired.—Apply, INTERNATIONAL Woot SEcRETARIAT, 18/20, Regent 
Street, London, S.W.1. : 
SECRETARY and CHIEF ACCOUNTANT required by engineering 
firm in the West Midlands, to take charge of all accounting, costing, 
secretarial records and staff. Salary £1,500 per annum.—Send full 
particulars of age, education, qualifications and experience to Box No. 
120, c/o AccounTancy, Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C.2. 
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ITN 


E. IRVINE HALLAS, A.¢.A 


55, TYRREL STREET, BRADFORD 
INSTITUTE AND SOCIETY EXAMS. 


Expert postal and oral tuition, based on 30 years’ 
experience in preparing candidates for these Exams. 
Painstaking criticism and marking of work and 
= rompt return of all papers is guaranteed. Moderate 

s. Tuition adapted to meet precise personal needs 
of each candidate. Copies of over 800 signed letters 
received from past students will be sent on request. 


IMU 


HOTELS AND RESTAURANTS 


HAMMERSLEY KENNEDY & CO., 19, Hanover Square, 
London, W.| 
specialise in the sale and valuation of hotels and catering | 
businesses, to the total exclusion of any other branch of 
estate agency. Established 1899. Members of the leading 
professional bodies. Terms in accordance with Institute scale, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued 


DE ASSOCIATION (wholesale toys and fancy goods) requir 

the services of a male Secretary with necessary experience, ang 
preferably with office organisation and acommodation available. Salary 
around £500 p.a., plus outlays. London address preferred.—Apply ig 
confidence with full particulars to TRapE AssoctATION, c/o P.O, Boy 
415, Manchester. 


PRACTICES AND PARTNERSHIPS 


S.A.A., University graduate (43) desires to purchase partnership 
with Lancashire firm of Incorporated Accountants.—Box No. 124, 
c/o Accountancy, Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, Victoria Em 
bankment, W.C.2. 
[NCORPORATED ACCOUNTANT wishes to meet practitioner, 
owning moderate-sized practice, contemplating retirement during 
next few years, with a view to arrangements. Manchester and district. 
—Box No. 122, c/o Accountancy, Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 
Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COMPANY LAW ANALYSIS showing most clearly, by analysis 
under subject heads, all aspects of importance to accountancy and 
secretarial students. 5s. QWAN booklets, Third series (Dec. 48) ready: 
Accountancy Qwan Inter., Accountancy Qwan Final, Economics Qwat 
Final, 2s. 6d. ea. PATHFINDER pamphlets (anticipating exam 
questions) : No. 1. Economic Effects of : a Changing Population ; No.4 
Is Bulk Buying Bad Buying? 1s. 6d. ea.—SzcRETARIAL TuTors, Lm, 
935, Qwan House, 26, St. John’s Road, Tunbridge Wells. lao 
OR SALE.—A Burroughs Stores Posting Machine (Multiplying 
Moon), Model No. 710500, with automatic tabulation, simb 
taneous addition; positive register control, sub-product deductiot 
feature, etc. Complete with stand and side table.—For further detail, 
please apply to : THe BoroucH TREASURER, Town Hall, Chesterfield. 
NAME PLATES FOR ACCOUNTANTS (or newly formed Com 
panies) promptly engraved. Send words for full-size layout 
Illustrated leaflet on receipt of 2d. stamp.—G. Mame & Son, Lm, 
367, Euston Road, N.W.1. 
“@TUDENTS’ DIGEST ” offered (starting September) by Dunc 
Overell, B.Sc.(Econ.). Accounts, Economics, Law, Statistics and 
other subjects treated from the examination aspect. Subscription only : 
10s. 6d. for 6 months. Also “‘ Five Lectures in Economics ” (reprint) 
2s. gd. post free.—Duncan OVERELL, 15, Alexandra Gardens, Hounslow, 
Middlesex. HOUnslow 4017. 
HE “ GROVE ” SPECIALLY DESIGNED ACCOUNT BOOKS 
greatly simplify the records of the small business man and trade: 
Scientific. Clear. Complete. Supplied to and recommended lj 
accountants throughout the country. Specimen rulings on requet~ 
Lo Grove Pusuisuinc Co., Room 11, 3, Bloomsbury Street, Londot 
C1, 
. | ‘"YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING—Balance sheets, accoullh 
schedules, correspondence, etc., efficiently and speedily typed 
Circular letters, internal forms, etc., duplicated in one day—!# 
Express Typewritinc Bureau, 18, Meadfoot Road, S 
London, S.W.16. 
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Pela F 


Remembered Goodwill 


ea ‘ NY 


As one year nears its close and a new year approaches, 
the friendly contacts we have had with Accountants and Business 
Men throughout the past twelve months take on a new 
significance and form the most rewarding element in our 


business life. 


To this ever-widening circle of customer-friends, which 
has never ceased to expand for more than half a century, The 
“Ruling ” House extends its thanks for the firmly based goodwill 


on which its reputation rests. 


THE OLD WISH STANDS, whatever the new shape of 


things to come— 


A Happy Christmas and a 
Prosperous New Year 


TOLLIT & HARVEY Ltd. 


THE “RULING” HOUSE 


CITY: 40 GRESHAM STREET, E.C.2 STRAND: BUSH HOUSE, W.C.2 
WESTMINSTER: DACRE HOUSE, DACRE STREET, S.W.1 


Factory and Warehouse: 44-48 SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD S.E.1 
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NOW ON SALE 


A third edition 


VOLUNTARY 
LIQUIDATION 


A. C. HOOPER 


This practical handbook (the earlier editions of 
which have proved invaluable to all concerned in 
the voluntary winding-up of English companies) 
has been revised and brought up to date by the 
author and Mr. J. S. Nrxon, Lu.B., Solicitors and 
Notaries. 

It incorporates the amendments made in the 
law relating to voluntary liquidation by the 
Companies Act, 1948, and includes references to 
other statutes and to decisions of the Courts 
affecting the subject-matter which have been 
passed and pronounced since the Second Edition 
was published. 

Some of the features of the work are: 

A CHRONOLOGICAL LIST of steps to be 
taken to commence, conduct and complete a 
voluntary winding-up. 

FIFTY-FIVE CHAPTERS containing a full 
explanation of the law and practice relating to 
voluntary liquidation and dealing under separate 
headings with matters of difficulty and common 
occurrence. 

The relevant provisions of THE COMPANIES 
ACT, 1948, and THE WINDING-UP RULES. 

NUMEROUS FORMS. 

A LIST OF THE MANY CASES CITED 
and A FULL INDEX. 


PRICE £9 2 0 NET 


43/- post free U.K. 


GEE & CO. (PUBLISHERS) LIMITED 
27-28 Basinghall Street, London, E.C.2. monarch 5347-8 


eee copy(ies) of VOLUNTARY LIQUIDATION, Third 
Edition, by A. C. Hooper and J. S. Nixon, at 42/- net, 43/- 
post free United Kingdom. 


SEER REE E RHEE E EEE E TEETH EEE EEE EEE EES EE EEE EEE EEE EEE EE EE EEE EE ESSE EE EEE EES EE EEE EEEe 
SORE R EERE REE HEHE EEE EEE EEE EEEEEEE SEE EEE EEE EE EEE EE EEE EE EES EEE ESSE EERE EEE EEEe 


SOO e RRR ROE R EEE EERE EEE EERE EEE EEE EE ROTH ED EEE EE TEESE SEES OEE EEE eeeeeeeeeeee® 


Remittance enclosed. £  : ETE ae TR 


Caration 


Founded and Edited by Ronald Staples _| 


was first published on rst October, 


and has thus 


served the 


1927, 


taxpayer and his advisers for the 


past twenty-two years 


Thousands of ACCOUNTANTS 
know that 


Taxation 


has become indispensable 


If you are not already a subscriber 


you are invited to begin now 


SUBSCRIPTION 


One Year - £2 12 0 (post free) 


Half Year- £1 7 6 (post free) 


Editorial Offices: 
98 Park Street - London - W.1 


Published on behalf of Tue Society oF INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS by ALEXANDER ADNETT GARRETT, Secretary, at Incorporated 


Accountants’ Hall, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2, and Prin 


Pixmore Avenue, Letchworth, Herts, December, 1949. ~ 


inted in Great Britain by T. WuittincHam & Co,, LimItED, 
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